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A Glimpse of American Agriculturist Experiment Farm 


Our frontispiece shows several views of the American Agriculturist experiment farm, described more fully on page 
647. In the middle of the picture is shown a large commodious old-fashioned farm house with its well-shaded verandas. 
At the lower corner is a good view of the large concrete barn which was built when mixed farming was more extensively 
practiced. In the upper right hand corner is a young German prune tree which produced $10 worth of fruit last year, and 


in the other corner is a view of a part of an apple orchard of Twenty Ounce trees. 
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The Scope of the Federal Census. 


L. G. POWERS, STATISTICIAN IN CHARGE OF 
AGRICULTURE, 





In March, ’99, congress pased an act pro- 
viding that the decennial census of the pop- 
ulation of the U S and of its agricultural 
and manufacturing resources and products 
should be taken in June, ’00. To cover the 
entire country will require about 52.000 enu- 
merators. They will visit every family and 
every farm, and will be authorized to ob- 
tain all the information required by law. 
All the data collected will be strictly con- 
fidential and no information obtained by 
them will be communicated to any one not 
connected with the census. The law pro- 
vides a heavy fine and imprisonment, upon 
conviction, for any unauthorized disclosure. 
Neither will the information obtained be 
used in connection with any system of as- 
sessment or taxation. 

The object of the agricultural census is 
to obtain accurate statistics concerning the 
property devoted to agriculture in the US 
June 1, ’00, and concerning agricultural op- 
erations for the crop year of ’99. To assist 
in securing this information, a schedule 
has been prepared, and each farmer will be 
asked to furnish answers to the questions 
upon it which relate to his farm. In pre- 
paring the questions, the aim has been to 
present them in a concise manner and in 
such form that they can be easily answered. 

For each farm there will be reported on 
a schedule the number of acres included in 
it. And, by the way, a farm foy census 
purposes includes all the land under one 
management, whether consisting of onetract 
or of several tracts, which is used for rais- 
ing crops and pasturing live stock, with the 
woods, swamps, etc, connected with it. The 
value of the farm, of its buildings or other 
permanent improvements, and its farm ma- 
chinery, is included among the questions, 
A report will also be obtained in regard to 
live stock on the farm June l. It will show 
the number and value of calves, lambs and 
eolts under one year; of heifers, horses and 
mules one year and under two; of steers 
two years and under three, and over three 
years; of cows kept for milk, and cows and 
heifers not kept for milk; of horses and 
mules two years and over; of asses, burros, 
swine and goats of all ages; and of ewes, 
lambs, and wethers one year and over. This 
classification of live stock has been adopted 
on the schedule at the suggestion of vari- 
ous ass’ns of live stock men, and will doubt- 
less prove of great value to farmers as a 
class. The report regarding live stock will 
also show the number and kind of pure- 
blooded animals on the farm June 1, ’00, re- 
corded or eligible to record. 

Fcr the cereals, and hay or forage crops 
raised on the farm, there will be reported 
the acreage and values, the quantities pro- 
duced, the former in bushels and the lat- 
ter by tons. Vine and root crops will be 
reported by the bushel; cotton by the bale 
and pound; rice, tobacco, hemp, hops and 
broom corn by the pound. The acreage and 
yalue of these crops will also be shown. 
The general garden vegetables will be re- 
ported by acreage and the number of bush- 
els produced. Cabbage, however, will be 
reported by number of heads or the ton, 
and melons by number, Questions will be 
asked in regard to the quantity and value 
of sugar, molasses or syrup produced on 


the farm, the former in pounds and the | 


latter in gallons. The acreage and the 
value of the cane, sugar beets and sorghum 
are included. For orchard fruits, -the acre- 
age, number of trees and quantity pro- 
duced in “bushels will be reported. The 
small fruits and berries will be reported in 
quarts. The acreage, number of trees and 
number of boxes of tropical fruits, as figs, 
oranges and lemons, will be given. Wine 
and oiive oil will be reported by the gallon, 
cider and vinegar by the barrel. 

Of dairy products, the quantities pro- 
duced, quantities. sold and amount received 
from the sale of milk, cream, butter and 
cheese will be required. The number of 
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fleeces and the total weight of all fleeces 
with total value of the wool, mohair’ and 
goat hair, must be given. The number of 
chickens, turkeys, geese and ducks on hand 
June 1, the value of all poultry raised, and 
the number of dozens of eggs obtained in 
99, and the value of the eggs, must be re- 
ported. Of bees, the number of swarms 
June 1 must be stated, and the number of 
pounds of honey and wax produced in ’99, 
with their values. 

The values reported should be those of 
local markets. The values reported for the 
farm and its implements and the live stock 
on hand should be the amounts which 
could be secured for them if they were sold 
on June 1, under fairly average conditions. 
The values to be reported for the crops 
and products of “99 are the amounts for 
which they were sold, or for which they 
could have been sold, on the farm or at the 
usual market place, when they were har- 
vested or made ready for use or sale. 

Many farmers do not keep book accounts, 
They cannot tell exactly the quantity or 
value of their products, or amounts received 
from sales of farm products, If the farmer 
will look up the matter of his sales, acre- 
age and yields, the average quantity of 
milk, butter and cheese produced per cow, 
the average number of eggs per fowl ob- 
tained in ’$9, from any memoranda he may 
have, and talk over the matter with the 
family or his neighbors, before the visit of 
the enumerator, he will very greatly fa- 
cilitate the work of taking the agricultural 
census. 

It is of great importance that the fullest 
and most complete information be given the 
enumerator. Every farmer should take 4 
personal interest in preparing himself to 
give complete reports. Only in this way 
can the result of the work of the twelfth 
eensus be a complete and accurate expo- 
sition of the resourees of our country, 





Interest in Wool Circles now centers in 
the clip of 1900, which is being rapidly 
housed. At leading distributing centers 
such as Boston, N Y, Phila and Chicago, 
the market is dull and quiet, but compara- 
tively steady at the decline established, 
Buyers are cautious, claiming they are gen- 





erally well supplied with stocks. It is the 
time of year to expect the big buyers to act 
bearishly, in order to secure price con. 
cessions, if possibte, and fill their ware. 
houses with the new clip at low figures, 
With this in view they aim to depress the 
market before new wool begins to move 
very freely, but it remains to be seen how 
much they will accomplish this year. Woo] 
is higher than 12 months ago and this in it- 
self is inducing a spirit of conservatism 
among buyers, yet an undertone of general 
confidence is discernible in practically all 
branches of the trade. The present mar- 
ket is quotable on the basis of 30@32c per lb 
for O XX and above in eastern centers, 
compared with 34@35c April 1, 36@37c March 
1, and 26@28c May 1, ’99. The weakness in 
London has been a factor, although the 
statistical position of wool continues one of 
firmness, 





Wheat Exports Better—While the for- 
eign movement for 10 mos past is away be- 
hind last year, the April business showed a 
marked gain. Our exports of corn keep up 
well, and barley sales abroad are vastly 
greater than last year’s meager shipments, 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 









April 10 mos ended Apri 
1900 1399 1900 st 
Wheat, bu, 7,405,649 4,620,328 
total value, $5,162,068 $3,163,928 
av value, 69.6¢ 74.1le 
Wheat flour, bbls, 1,409,123 1,467,829 
total value, $5 $5,476,188 $ 
Corn, bu, 13,000,063 
total value, $5,372,562 
av value, 41.3c 
Corn meal, bbls, 30,620 
total value, $66,722 
Oats, bu, 1,353,890 
total value, $469, 400 
Oatmeal, lbs, , 421,833 
total value, $77,614 
ye, bu, 180,327 
total value, $113,777 
Barley, bu, 97 ,36 5 
total value, $663,734 $68,273 $10,248,562 $ 3 
tot br’dstuffs, $18,566,718 $15,108,464 $208,719,525 $221,256,546 





Foreign Competition in Peppermint— 
The well-known German distillers, Schim- 
mel & Co, of Leipzig, in their April bulletin 
expressed the opinion that the “situation 
will not improve until American mint grow- 
ers become convinced of the uselessness of 
imprudent overproduction; since Japan en- 
tered into competition, the situation has 
changed completely.” 
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VICTOR icy” WAGONS 


Strongest, most durable, all-metal wheels, wide 
tires. Axles, hounds, bolsters, etc., of thoroughly 
seasoned woods. Cost one-half less than 
h ah wagons. 
ositively guaranteed. 
Write for description 
and prices. 


QI GEO. ERTELCO., Quincy, 111. 














FLAX CULTURE 


This is a very valuable book comprising full information 
on the cultivation, management and “marketing of the 
crop, together with a complete glossary and index. It 
covers the whole topie beginning with the selection of 
the ground and seed as given by a number of experienced 
growers. It.is illustrated. 8vo. é 30 cents. 


Catslogve Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New Yorks 














American Agriculturist 


* FARM « MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 65 
* A System of Farm Water Works. 





AVING bought a tract of 17 acres 
for gardening and fruit farming, 
the first thing I did was to look 
for a suitable location for a wind- 
mill for irrigating, also for a wa- 
ter system for the house, barn 

and stock. I finally located the spot whéte 
the mill was to go, and dug a well 6 ft in 
diameter and 40 ft deep and got an abun- 
dance of water. In locating the well I select- 
ed a site on the brink of a ravine, thinking 
if I failed to get water at the well I could 
easily dam up the ravine, making.an arti- 
ficial lake, and in the end I had to resort 
to the last method. The first year I experi- 
mented with irrigating the garden truck 
from the well, everything was a failure on 
account of the mineral water being used 
which I had not yet discovered. Conse- 
quently that caused me an additional ex- 
pense of an artificial lake, which_is now 
200 ft wide, 400 ft long and 15 ft deep. 

Having already one pump in the well I 
left it for hand use, and put one along- 
side of it, placing an extra arm on long 
pitman of mill. I placed the cylinder of 
last pump 7 ft in the well, then turned the 
14%, in pipe down into the lake about 150 ft 
distant from mill and a fall of about 20 ft. 
Placed a foot valve at lower end 
of pipe, also one opposite the pump to hold 
water that was being forced to house and 
barn. The barn is situated about 700 ft from 
windmill, with an elevation of 50 ft to bot- 
tom of tank, which is elevated 20, ft from 
the ground and holds 100 bbls. 

THE MAIN PIPE IS 1 IN 

black pipe running in almost an S shape 
from the mill through garden to barn. 
There are three sections from main, one 
leading to washhouse, one to main build- 


*First prize article, written by C. F. Mor- 
gan, of Indiana, as noted in our editorial 
announcement of awards, May 5. Descrip- 
tions of other interesting systems now in 
’use by practical farmers will appear later. 


For Week Ending May 26, 1900 


ing for supplying the 40 gal boiler, bath- 
room, water closet, etc, and the other leads 
into the lawn for watering flowers, sup- 
plying a 10 ft fountain, etc. The elevation 
from house gives me about 25 lbs pressure. 
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GROUND PLAN OF WATER WORKS. 


I have three hydrants along the main pipe. 


through the garden for irrigating, also one 
at barn for watering stock and use in case 
of fire. It saved the barn from a fall with 
a broken lantern last summer. The pipes 
are underground about 2 ft. 

The mill has been in use now over four 
years, and the total expense has not ex- 
ceeded $1 for breakage or repairs. Two 
coats of paint have been applied to steel 
tower which is not included in expense. I 
put up my: own tower and mill and did 
all my own plumbing. Two years ago I put 
in a bathroom, closet and wash stand. I 
am within six squares of the water pipe of 


" No. 2} 


a city waterworks, but consider my system 
all right and much less expensive to me. 
I have 
A FINE LAKE OF PURE WATER 

with plenty of black bass fish and good 
boating and fishing. If I should buy again 
would buy a steel tank. Although my 
tank is under shelter, if it is not kept full 
during hot months it will leak more or less. 
For suction pipe, I would advise 2 in and 
for main 1% or’1% in. My windmill is 10 
ft in diameter, but should I get another one 
I would buy not less than a 12 ft mill. Tow- 
er is 50 ft high, three-post, with 5-ft anchor 
posts. The three-post tower is strong 
enough, but for inclosing I would advise a 
four-post wood or steel tower. 

This system of water works for stock, 
barn and house is complete and I think 
would please any one on a farm, but as to 
irrigating, I have never found it very profit- 
able. I have had the opportunity and con- 
veniences at hand to irrigate, but to do it 
successfully one wants to do it at the proper 
time and not neglect it. The cost was as 
follows: Windmill and steel tower $60, 100 
bbl tank 28, 2 pumps 12, 150 ft piping, valves, 
etc, 15, extra pipe, 1500 ft, 4c, 60, 7 hydrants 
28, 100 ft hose 7, hose reel 3, wrench 75c, 
total $213.75. 

The cost of a pond, well or lake depends 
entirely on the location and lay of ground. 
My land was most favorably located for 
cheapness of construction. Although doing 
a greater part of the work with my own 
teams and hands the cost ran up to about 
$150 for the artificial lake, 





Poland-Chinas in the South. 


G. W. BARBOUR, VIRGINIA. 





After trying several breeds of hogs, I find 
that I prefer the Poland-China, as these 
hogs thrive better on a continuous cufn diet 
and mature at any age, being ready for 
market when the demand is for a 400 or 500- 
lb hog. They can be killed much younger 

[To Page 645.] 
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Increasing the Yield of Corn. 


HENRY STEWART, 





We know that the yield. of corn may be 
increased by careful selection of seed grown 
under the best methods, and by the best 
preparation of the soil. Also by the liberal 
use of the right fertilizers, and by frequent 
cultivation. We have also learned that 
some good may be done by repetition of 
this fertilizing and cultivation until the 
most exacting time of the growth of this 
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FIG 1. GROUNDS BEFORE PLANTING. 


@, Front door; b, back door; e¢, croquet 
grounds; d, seat, 


exceedingly vigorous plant has passed. That 
in fact it is feeding as long as it is grow- 
ing, and that during the time it is making 
growth it needs to be supplied with avail- 
able and digestible food and plenty of air 
to be breathed and taken into the leaves, 
and doubtless the roots, from which to get 
the material for the large quantity of starch 
and fat which go to make this grain so 
valuable for feeding. 

Thus the old practice of laying by the 
corn when it is knee high and then letting 
it rustle for itself, is not by any means up 
to the times. It has then barely made a 
fourth of its growth. The plan of then 
stopping the feeding is much like the starv- 
ing of a calf as soon as it has sucked the 
cow dry, and then letting it get what it 
can from the roadsides and the waste lots. 

The common yield of corn is 30 bu to the 
acre. Perhaps one-half the fields average 
much less than this, and only a small por- 
tion of the land goes up to 50 bu to the acre, 
But it is as easy to get 100 bu per acre 
as it is to get 50, by simply doing a little 
more in the good culture of the crop and 
at a very small additional expense. It is 
a mere question of feeding the plant. And 
this is done by giving a moderate quantity 
of fertilizer at intervals when the land is 
cultivated until the work can no longer be 
done on account of the vigorous growth. 
My crops have given one-third more with 
eight cultivations than with three, which 
is the common practice, and more than 
double with 50.lbs of the complete manure 
at three intervals up to the time the grain 
is forming and the silks are dry. This time 
is the most exacting period of the growth 
of the crop, and it is a remarkable fact as 
showing how this food helps evem at this 
late time to nourish the plant—that the ears 
of the late worked and fertilized crop are 
always filled out to the tip, while the other 
corn has most of the ends bare of grain. 
This tells considerably in the shelling and 
in the weight of the crop, 

In weighing some of my corn of last 
year’s crop I find the fully fertilized ears 
weigh 80 lbs to the heaped two-bushel, 
while the other ears worked but three times 
and fertilized but once, weigh 70 Iks to the 
Same measure, This difference is due to the 
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complete filling out of the ears to the tip. 
Of course this increases the meas- 
ure scarcely at all, but it adds so much 
to the weight, and it is this that tells. The 
seed from such a crop is more valuable, 
and I have been giving one bushel of these 
selected ears for two of common corn, they 
being in great demand for seed. And know- 
ing that I grow such corn the neighbors all 
want seed from my best ears. The time 
when the corn needs help most is when 
it is 18 in high, then when the tassels begin 
to appear, then when the silks begin to 
show, and once more at the last time it is 
possible to go through the rows with a horse 
or mule, 





Laying Out Home Grounds. 


Ss. T. MAYNARD. 





As one must be familiar with all. sur- 
roundings to be able to give specific direc- 
tions, I shall, in answer to your correspond- 
ent’s inquiry, only attempt to make a plan 
illustrating general principles, the applica- 
tion of which may be varied according to 
the needs and* tastes of the owner. Fig 1 
represents the grounds before laying out or 
planting. In Fig 2 the same grounds after 
planting are shown. The entrance or gate- 
way that leads to the front door is placed 
on the street line about midway of the 
street front, the walk running in nearly a 
straight line to the center of the front of 
the house, the dismounting block or step 
being at the street edge. 

A drive might be run from this point to 
the front of the house, where a turn-round 
could be made, or it could continue by a 
graceful sweep to the stable and end in a 
turn-round as in Fig 2. The distance, how- 
ever, from the street to the front steps is 
not too much for anyone but an invalid to 
walk easily, and as a drive must be main- 
tained in the rear, it would serve both pur- 
poses and save the front lawn from dis- 
figurement, and also save a great deal of 
expense in construction and repairs. Walks 
or drives possess no real beauty. They are 
expensive to build and to keep in repair and 
no more should be maintained than are ab- 
solutely necessary. 

In grouping trees and shrubs, the princi- 
ples to be followed are to so arrange them 
that as many as possible of the beautiful 
features of both near and distant views will 
be preserved and improved by the group- 














FIG 2. GROUNDS AFTER PLANTING. 


a, Open vistas to pleasing views; }b, covers 
for objectionable objects; c,croquet grounds; 
d, seat. 


ing, and all unpleasant features covered up. 
The dotted lines from the principal points 
of view at the dwelling and focusing at the 
points a a, etc, show how the beautiful out- 
look or important points may be kept in 
view, while the groups at or near b show 
how such objects as are undesirable may be 
hidden from view.. These lines show also 











from what points outside of the grounds 
pleasing views may be had of the dwelling 
and its surroundings, a feature not to be 
overlooked. 

The barn, which is in most cases not an 
object to be made conspicuous, but rather 
to be somewhat secluded, is covered by the 
trees and shrubs grouped along the dri, 
The seat, d, is represented Mm full view, with 
trees over and in the rear of it, but if de. 
sired it could be easily secluded by arrang- 
ing some of the groups in front of it. The 
croquet grounds, ¢, are hidden from the 
street by a border of large shrubs, but are 
in full view from the dwelling. 

In planting groups of trees and shrubs, 
the largest and tallest should be set in the 
center, with the smaller ones on the bor- 
ders and as much variety and beauty as is 
possible secured in their arrangement, 





Planting Sorghum, 


J. L. IRWIN, KANSAS. 





Sorghum as a crop for pasturage and win- 
ter feeding is fast gaining popularity, Its 
superior feeding value together with 
its drouth resisting qualities make it an 
ideal forage plant for summer and fall 
pasturing. Even where left standing or 
merely cut and left upon the ground, it 
will make a fodder that cattle will seek 
after during the winter. It is of very 
slow growth when first planted and in 
weedy or trashy ground is apt to be choked 
out by the weeds, but once given a start 
there are few things that can prevent a 
crop. The best time to sow the seed is the 
first of June. The ground is then dry and 
there will not be much danger that the 
young plants will be drowned out. To 
guard against weeds, one of our neighbors 
last year planted with his sorghum millet 
seed at the rate of % bu to the acre. This 
came up quickly and kept down the weeds 
until the cane got started. 

Another neighbor tried feeding the fodder 
to his hogs last winter and found it ap- 
preciated by the swine. He could see a 
marked improvement in them over the sea- 
son before and will feed more extensively 
next winter. He cut and bunched the fod- 
der and hauled it to the pen as needed. 
One of the good points of this crop is the 
ease with which it can be cured and kept. 
All it requires is bunching up, when it wil] 
Keep all winter. Cattle running to the 
piles will clean up the ground before going 
to other roughness. When the corn is layed 
by, sow the seed in the turning rows. You 
will harvest a little fodder and will have 
mo weeds to go to seed. 





Brussels Sprouts have proved very 
profitable on L I the past season. One 
grower of 1% acres has taken four pickings 
from his piece. The first crop was picked 


last Oct, when the heads were picked clean, 
and another crop formed. The fourth pick- 
ing in April netted him $120, as he received 


$8 per 32-qt crate, or 25c per qt. He received 
about 50 per cent more than the majority 
of growers because he took pains to sort 
and grade his products and filled the bas- 
kets heaping full so that when they reached 
the market they were nicely rounded. By 
studying the markets and shipping to the 
best one he obtained the highest returns. 
Shipments were made to Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati, Philadelphia, Boston amd New York. 
Pittsburg gave the best returns. Brussels 
sprouts have slow sale in Chicago. 





Chemicals for Top-dressing—Grass land 
should be top-dressed each spring. The fol- 
lowing makes a good dressing, per acre: 
Two hundred to 350 Ibs nitrate of soda, 75 
to 150 lbs muriate of potash and from 300 to 
600 Ibs acid phosphate. When floats are 
applied with the wood ashes, much less 
acid phosphate will be needed than would 
otherwise be the case.—[Prof , J. Wheeler, 
RI Exper Sta. 


Early Shearing gives more and better 
wool. 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Poland-Chinas in the South. 


[From Page 643.] 
than the breeds that require more age for 
maturing, and on this account make a 
sweeter and finer-grained meat. 

During the period of gestation I try to 
keep sows in good condition, but not very 
fat, and this can be done on comparatively 
little feed with Poland-Chinas. A short 
time before farrowing I give sows qg bran 
mash, but feed lighter for a few days after 
birth of pigs to prevent milk fever. Sows 
should be fed on bran and meal mash and 
any kind of slops until pigs are 10 weeks 
old, at which age they can be weaned. The 
pigs should then be fed on corn and slops 
and a moderate quantity of milk until they 
recover from weaning. After that I feed 
corn exclusively. I prefer to have pigs come 
in spring, summer and early enough in fall 
to be well grown before winter sets in, as 
my experience is that winter pigs do not 
pay. It is necessary to keep pigs in a dry 
place, as mange attacks them very readily 
if allowed to sleep in a damp bed. Never let 
pigs sleep on manure piles, as it gives them 
a cough and stunts them. Straw can be 
used for bedding if careful to have it re- 
moved before it gets wet. Leaves make best 
bedding, but are generally more trouble- 
some to get on farms than straw. 

I find the best plan of house for raising 
pigs is to have the house wide enough for 
an alley between two sets of stalls. This is 
convenient for feeding, and by having a 
gate from each stall entering the alley, any 
hog can be transferred from one stall to 
another without trouble. A door should be 
placed at rear end of each pen and open- 
ing into a yard just the width of inside pen, 
in order that sow and pigs may have ex- 
ercise. A large glass window must be *put 
just over rear end door to admit sunshine 
and air on bad and rainy days. 


——E 


Dairy Salt Tests. 








The necessity of using pure salt is ap- 
parent to every butter and cheese maker. 
In butter making it serves three purposes. 
First, it aids in the removal of buttermilk 
and surplus moisture, salted butter con- 
taining less water than unsalted as a rule. 
Second, it aids as a preservative, and third, 
it helps to improve the flavor of the butter, 
which, from the American standpoint, is 
the most important. In a recent study of 
this subject by the Wis exper sta, it was 
found that it was more difficult to evenly 
distribute a coarse-grained salt throughout 
the butter than a fine one, but that the dif- 
ference in weight of the finished butter was 
1.8 per cent more when the coarse salt was 
used. On the whole, salt with a medium- 
sized grain that was flat and flaky gave 
the best satisfaction. For cheese making, 
a coarser salt than for butter is preferable. 

The chlorides of magnesium and of cal- 
cium give to butter its bitter flavor. These 
two chlorides tend, probably, to bring about 
a slow decomposition of the butter fat, 
which accounts for the unpleasant taste. 
While, therefore, their presence may not be 
noticeable in fresh butter, it becomes ap- 
parent in butter kept in storage for any 
length of time, and hence is particularly 
objectionable in salt used in the manufac- 
ture of butter not intended for immediate 
consumption. Analyses showed that 
the following may be taken as fairly repre- 
Sentative of the best brands of dairy salt 
used in this country: Sodium chloride 98.32, 
calcium sulphate 1.11, calcium chloride 0.27; 
magnesium chloride 0.09; insoluble matter 
0.03, and moisture 0.18 per cent. As com- 
pared with the 25 samples of Canadian and 
European brands of salt examined, the re- 
Sults sho. a higher degree of purity, -less 
variation in composition and uniformly finer 
grain in favor of the American bran@s, The 
total amount of impurities in the 10 leading 
domestic brands ranged from 0.56 to 2.56 per 
cent, averaging 1.68 per cent, but the per- 
centage of impurities is of less consequence 
than their character. 





Care of the Foal. 





As soon as the young colt is born the 
first thing to do is to see that it gets up 
and sucks its dam. When it is a day or 
two old, catch it by putting one arm around 
its neck and the other about the hips and 
hold it until it stops struggling. This 
teaches the colt that you are its master 
and that it has nothing to fear from you. 
It will be much easier to handle in after 
years. The halter should be put on and it 
should be halter broken before it is a month 
old. 

The next thing is to see that the bowels 
are kept open and regular and that it gets 
started in right. Teach the colt to stay at 
home during the day while the dam is at 
work and Keep it in a box stall where it 
cannot xet out or be injured. Be sure that 
there are no mangers or hay racks into 
which it can climb and not get out, or a 
dead colt may be the result. For the first 
tew weeks it will be necessary to bring the 
dam to the barn during the middle of the 
forenoon and afternoon. As soon as the 
eolt can eat, giye it a separate box and feed 
crushed oats and bran with a little oil 
meal. Continue this grain food regularly 
every day for the first two years and fou 
will have the foundation laid for a good 
horse. 





Rational Economy in Feeding. 
A. A, BRIGHAM, RHODE ISLAND. 





Few, if any, lines of business could long 
survive being conducted in the loose man- 
ner which at present characterizes certain 
branches of farming in the U S. In 1889, Dr 
Collier, then director of N Y agr’l exper 
sta, collected data in relation to feeding 
from ten of the leading and most successful 
dairymen of the state. One of the ten was 
feeding a ration costing l4c per day, and 
two others were using rations costing per 
anima] 28 and 31%c respectively. These are 
significant figures particularly in view of 
the fact that evidences of similar lack of 
attention to the economical side of feeding 
are now abundant in R I. 

A saving of only 5c per day in feeding the 
22,294 milch cows of R I would amount to 
$406,865.50 per annum. Even if the ap- 
parently. insignificant saving of but one 
cent per day were effected there would be 
saved to the farmers of the state $81,373.10 
annually. There seems good reason to 
hope that the feeding stuff inspection, en- 
tirely aside from the saving brought about 
by lessening or preventing adulteration, 
may awaken such an interest in the eco- 
nomical use of feeding stuffs as to eventu- 
ally save the state more than $100,000 
annually in feeding her milch cows, aside 
from any consideration of the vast number 
of other farm animals in connection with 
which similar economy could unquestion- 
ably be effected. 





Keep the Milk Clean—The best way to 
get foreign odors out of milk, domestic 
odors or filth, is to not get them in the milk. 
Some kinds of filth can be sfrained out of 
milk, but odors, foreign or domestic, are 
there to stay.—[F. C. C. 





Brush the Udder and surrounding parts 
before milking and wipe them with a damp 
sponge or cloth. 














' SHARPLES 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


LWAYS THE 6 


P.M, 8 


THE saunone CO. HARPLES, 
Chi ii, West Chester Pa. 








New York State Veterinary College 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Free tuition to New York State students. Ex- 
tended announcement. Address 


Prof. JAMES LAW. F. R.C. V. S., Director. 
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YOUR HORSE LAME? 


That’s bad. Lame horses are pg either 
for use or saie. Don’t ~ 26 lame 


os" KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE... 
Eingbones, 


the old reliable remed aay = feev in 
of Lameness. 


Splints, Curbs, etc., and 








Running an ordinary 
hand separator is hard 
work. The National Hand 
Separator turns so easily and 
is made so simply that the women 
folks can run it, take it apart, clean 
: and put it together. We 
: ‘3 will give you a ten days’ 
m trial of the 


NATIONAL 
Hand Separator 


absolutely free. 
Test * fhecen hly by the side 
gniy A aid 


any 
a it in ten m= dege (at 
ae? OUF CXpense), if you find 
@ fault in it. 
Write for one to-day. 


National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. 3. 


/SAVE_IT. ALL. 


mg all the cream mt of the ll te th in the 
ue est, cheapest way. Our improved 


AQUATIC CREAM SEPARATOR 


does this, Beats the best creamery made and costs 














less than half as much, capacit; considered. Takes 
all th to mal in te in two hour’s 
1 to-40 cows. Priees $5. to $11. Write for F 


Catalogue and ANTED.~ 
Aquatic Cream Sep’tor Ce. 169 Factory Sq. Watertowa,N.¥ 


Hard 
Driven 








Horses Never Falter 


at the plow or loaded wagon after applying 


Veterinary Pixine 


It positively cures the most D mr and ugly collar of 
harness sore; injured, inflamed and swollen limbs caused 
by chronic scratches, nail cuts or bruises. Not only all- 
owerfu! ‘a healing any sore or skin disease but it abso- 
utely prevents blood-poisoning. Use this pure and vital 
effective ointment on wounds and sores. Costs nothing if 
it fails, money refunded. At all Druggists ana Dealers, 
or mailed postpaid. 20z. box 25c. 8 oz. box 50c. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N. Y¥. 


KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
the Cheapest. For description at sar. ple address 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., - - Winchester, Ky. 
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Hemp Culture for Seed. 


*s. 8S. BOYCE, NEW YORK. 





In cultivating hemp for seed the condi- 
tions are the reverse of those for cultivat- 
ing hemp for fiber. For fiber the object is 
a tall, rapidly-growing stalk, without 
branches and with little or no seed, while 
the stalks are grown slender and so shaded 





CHINESE HEMP IN FLOWER. 


Male plant—female plant. 


« as to give a fle character to the bark in 
which the fiber is contained. In growing for 
seed it is a short, stout, slow-growing, 
coarse, branching stalk, with every part ex- 
posed to the full influences and effects of 
the sunshine and the wind, the heat and 
cold of atmospheric changes. The ground 
is less deeply tilled, as with cotton, less 
fertilized, withholding nitrogenous ma- 
nures entirely, as an early, abundant fruit- 
ing is the purpose. 

The system of cultivation as practiced 
for cotton or corn is best suited for seed 
hemp. The ground may be bedded up, or 
planted level, or in furrows, if there is great 
liability to drouth. Not so much moisture 
is required, although the cultivation keeps 
the roots mulched. 

The seed is sown two quarts to the acre, 
in rows or drills, or planted in hills, as is 
done with cotton and corn, and cultivated 
in the same manner. No thinning is done 
until the male stalks begin to show a ten- 
dency to blossom, when all male stalks, 
but one robust one to each three or four 
feet of row, are cut out with a reap-hook, 
and also the less vigorous female stalks, 
so as to give abundant room to the remain- 
ing ones to branch. The hemp thus re- 
moved is dried and put under cover for 
fiber. When the male has shed its pollen 
and begins to turn yellow, it should all be 
cut out, and that without branches’ be 
saved for fiber. The branching stalks are 
thrown into the compost heap. 

Some judgment must be used as to the 
time of harvesting the hemp grown for 
seed. At times pigeons, blackbirds and 
sparrows are numerous, and feed upon the 
ripening seed. At times the season may 
be very dry, and the seed will begin to 
shell out and fall, when it is well to cut 
early. With an abundance of moisture the 
seed will not be as likely to shell out. 

For seed the hemp is cut by hand with 
a reap-hook or scythe. The stalks are then 
stood up to dry. When dry they are 
threshed upon a hard, dry place on the 
ground, or upon the barn floor by hand 
with flails, or the seed is beaten out with 
a cudgel an inch in diameter and four or 
five feet long, while the hemp stalks are 
held across a beam or log; or the hemp 
stalks may be run through the hemp-bréak- 
ing machine and the seed winnowed in a 
fanning mill. Care must be taken that 
the seed does not heat or ferment, and 
that it be thoroughly dried before sacking. 





*From advance sheets of “Hemp,” its 
culture for seed and fiber. By S. S. Boyce. 
Published by, Orange Jucd Co. Price, post- 
paid, 50c. 





HORTICULTURE 


It is not desirable to place it in bins for 
storage, on account of its tendency to fer- 
ment and grow rancid. When sacked it 
should be in two-bushel bags (88 lbs each), 
and piled two sacks near together and then 
two across them, in the manner cord-wood is 
piled to dry, carefully secured from ver- 
min and dampness. The product per acre 
varies from 20 to 30 bu. 

Hemp seed is valuable as bird and poul- 
try food, to make oil for paints, and for 
soap-making, seed cake being valyable for 
feeding to stock, and as a fertilizer. Ground 
and mixed with other feed in small propor- 
tion itis fed to animals. There is no better 
fertilizing element, but the seed must be 
sealded or heated by composting, or 
crushed, before applying it to the land. 





Horticultural Display at Paris Exposition. 
BY OUR STAFF REPRESENTATIVE. 

While the Paris exposition was formally 
declared open April 14, as a matter of fact 
nothing was ready, and construction and 
installation will not be completed before 
June 15. The agricuitural sections are 
equally backward with all others, but the 
first attempt at display was made in hor- 
ticulture. The palace of horticulture is but 
a modest affair, with much less floor space 
than is found in the dome building on the 
Illinois fair grounds. On May 1 the build- 
ing was still in a chaotic state of prepara- 
tion, but on April 20 a small section was 
arranged for a competitive showingof fruits 
and vegetables. But few of the countries 
having space in this dep’t were prepared to 
enter this first contest, and as a result the 
showing was neither large nor in the main 
especially impressive. 

Naturally a fruit show at this early date 
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CHINESE HEMP 
Growing for seed at Staten Island, N Y. 


was made up almost entirely of hothouse 
fruit, and interesting rather as an indica- 
tion of novelties of production rather than 
commercial value. The central feature of 
the Russian display was a large table of 
apples, with some dozen or more varieties, 
all yellow in color and generally of the 
Bellflower type. The display illustrated the 
fruit capacity of the Crimean districts of 
Russia. Adjoining this was a remarkably 





fine showing of grapes grown in France, 
picked in Sept and Oct, ’99. The variety 
was the Chasselas Dore, the standard table 
grape of France, and every bunch on the 


table was absolutely perfect. The secret of 
this preservation lies in the manner of 
handling. Each bunch is cut with 4 to 6 in 
of the stem, and that end of the vine which 


grew nearest the root of the plant is im- 
mersed in a small bottle of water. Racks 





CALVILLE APPLES, PARIS EXPOSITION. 


are prepared to so hold these bottles as 
to permit circulation of the air around the 
fruit without the bunches being at all 
crowded. Even with the greatest care only 
a small percentage of those handled are 
carried through in perfect shape, but as 
the perfect ones retail now at $3 per lb, 
there is a considerable margin for profit. 

Another striking novelty was dwarf cher- 
ry trees in pots, completely filled with per- 
fectly ripened fruit. This of course was 
greenhouse work, and the market for the 
cherries at 10c each is naturally limited. 
With these cherries there was also a show- 
ing of hothouse grapes of very fine qual- 
ity, of the varieties Black Alicante and 
Dodrelabi. The showing of the first-named 
was made by Antanole Cordonnier, whose 
hothouse grapery at Bailleul is said to be 
the largest in France. The ruling price for 
these grapes is now about $4 per lb. In or- 
der to protect the growers against Bel- 
gian competition, the French gov’t imposes 
a tariff of 200 francs per 100 kilos, or nearly 
20c per Ib. 

The finest showing of apples was of the 
Calville variety, a large yellow apple shaped 
like a quince and carrying a light red spot 
on one cheek. The only pears shown were 
the Belle Angerine, the display being ex- 
cellent. 





Thinning Pears—This work should be 
done in the early part of the growing sea- 
son, and wherever a tree is overloaded 
a sufficient amount of the fruit should be 
removed to thoroughly relieve it. The money 
expended in thinning is amply repaid in the 
protection of the trees, and the superior 
quality of the fruit. If overbearing is pre- 
vented, annual crops wil] result. Nearly all 
kinds of pears should be gathered at least 
one week before they naturally ripen on 
the trees. The fruit should be handled with 
the utmost care, as a pear bruised-or with 
a broken skin will rapidly decay and is a 
detriment to the rest of the package.—[Da- 
vid K. Bell, New York. 





In Weeding Onions I always find it the 
best way to use my fingers. To be suc- 
cessful with them you must not allow the 
dirt to come up over them. When I speak 
of using my fingers, I mean where the 
ground is soft. Run the finger down in 
the dirt close to the onion and work up 
carefully and loosen and take away some of 
the earth, and as they get larger thin them 
well and take away more earth. They should 
be, when full grown, standing entirely: out 
of the ground, just the roots only in the 
earth. I had a little plot in my garden, 
17x30 ft and gathered 8% bu of marketable 
onions from it.—[Myra O. Peck, Ontario 
Co, N Y. 
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American Agriculturist Experiment Farm. 





[See Frontispiéce.] 

For the sake of solving some problems 
in horticulture and. carrying on some orig- 
inal investigations, American Agriculturist 
bas made arrangements for the establish- 
ment of an experiment farm. We do not 
feel free to speak of the line of work be- 


forehand, but will give the results of it 
from time to time. Several things may 
have a contributing influence toward the 


development, maturity 
fruit buds and bearing wood which play 
an important part in the profit side of 
fruit growing. Not much is known about 
the subject, and. American -Agriculturist 
will try to. find out more about it for the 
benefit of its readers. There are other 
problems to be looked into and any ideas 
or theories Which our readers have to. sug- 
gest will be gladly received. 

The experiment farm, which. belongs to 
the well-known horticulturist, George T. 
Powell, is located in the fruit section of 
the Hudson river valley and contains 104 
acres, about 70 of which are sét to fruits 
of different kinds. As the orchards and 
plantations are so extensive, whatever work 
is done will be on such a large scale as to 
preclude drawing any wrong conclusions 
which might result from the action of one 
or a few individual plants where only small 
plats are used, If the results of any experi- 
ment are based on 100 or 1000 plants, they 
assume commercial importance, and are 
more reliable than the action of only one- 
tenth that number, where individual idio- 
syncrasies may enter very largely. Then, 
too, the plats and orchards being from one 
to 20 acres in extent, will give such con- 
ditions as every practical fruit grower has 
to deal with. The work is to be under the 
direct charge of our horticultural editor, 
who will visit the farm whenever necessary 
to make observations, and to personally 
conduct some of the operations connected 
with the experiments. The hearty co-op- 
eration of Mr Powell is also promised in 
this work, and his years of experience in 
practical and scientific horticulture will be 
freely given for the benefit of American 
Agriculturist readers. 


Almost a Self-hiver. 


F. G. 


and hardihood of 





HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 


There has been a great deal said and 
written on the subject of self-hivers, and 
a great deal of experimenting, too, but so 
far we have not reached any degree of per- 





A QUEEN TRAP. 


fection. In an apiary of 60 colonies or more 
it frequently happens that several swarms 
issue simultaneously, and, of course, always 
cluster together in one huge mass. If the 
queens are at large with the bees, the clus- 
ter will necessarily be hived as one swarm, 
and the queens will kill each other until 
only one survives. To prevent this loss, 
I practice in my home apiary a method 
with perfect success, which, while it is not 
exactly a self-hiver, still comes very near 
to it. A week or so before swarming time, 
I slip a queen trap on the hive entrance 
of each populous colony. 

Just a word about attaching the queen 
trap, Fig 1. The direétions which accom- 
pany the trap are to fasten it to the hive 
with two nails. It is not the best thing 
for a beekeeper to hammer on a beehive 
that is boiling over with bees, so I invented 
the contrivance herewith shown, which con- 
sists of two small pieces of flat iron bent 
at right angles and fastened to the trap 


POULTRY--APIARY 


with a‘screw, Fig 2. To affix the trap to 
the hive, slip the fasteners under the light- 
ing board. No matter how many bees are 
clustered all over the trap, it can -be re- 
moved in an instant without even a jar. 
When a swarm issues, the queen remains 
in the trap confined in an apartment by 
herself. I then remove the old hive and 
place an empty one in its place, also re- 
moving the queen trap with thé queen, and 
then sit in the shade and watch results. 
The swarm will invariably return in from 
10 to 20 minutes and enter the empty hive, 
for the bees mark the location and come 
back to their old stand after they have 
missed their queen. I then ‘release the 
queen and let her run in with the swarm. 
I have had three queenless swarms hang- 


ing in one cluster, but they returned to 
their respective hives. I have also had 
them return and cluster all on one hive. 


Such a mass of bees could not all enter, 
so I take a dustpan and brush and divide 
them. I could not always get the right bees 
and queens togrther, but that seemed to 
make little difference at swarming time, 
when such intense excitement prevails 
among the bees. 

Answers to Queries—Mrs J. H. W., Tenn: 
The chickens withwelled creps and bowel 
disorder have probably been given sour 
food. Dissolve 10 pellets of nux vomica in 
one quart of water-——F. H. M., Tenn: 
Symptoms of choking with swelled mouth 
passages indicate a slight cold and they 
will probably recover of themselves, Keep 
in a dry place. B. H. A., Md: We do not 
see that your plan for a poultry establish- 
ment would be an improvement over the 
ordinary systems and might prove very de- 
fective on trial. There are plenty of prac- 
tical poultry plants that are doing a profit- 
able business, and there have been enough 
expensive experiments made that could 
never be made to work to prove a warning. 
Better copy some of the plans that have 
appeared in this paper.— Margaret, Ky: 
The turkeys with: swelled eyes and scabs 
on corner of mouth have roup. Apply vas- 
eline or Arabian balsam to sore places and 
put 10 drops tincture aconite into each quart 
of drinking water.——C. Davis, O.: But lit- 
tle can be done now for the fowls whose 
combs were injured last winter by freez- 
ing. Rubbing with vaseline or glycerin is 
the usual remedy.——Miss A. M. W., Va 
Your turkeys seem to have a mild form 
of cholera... The well fowls should be trans- 
ferred to a new location and given a tonic 
as a preventive. Give 2. dr homeopathic 
iodide of arsenic, with 2 lbs soft feed. 





To Prevent Mites and Disease I have my 
hennery cleaned often, and soak the roosts 
with -kerosene, mixed with a little carbolic 
acid. - Every nest box is treated liberally 
with the same. Especially at setting time, 
every nest should receive a liberal wash in- 
side and out.—[Mrs J. M. Wilson, Iowa, 


Save the Soot at stove cleaning time to 
mix with the potting soil for flowers. 


Give the little fellows ‘-something to 


scratch ‘in and plenty of fresh air every 
pleasant day. Don’t be afraid of fresh air. 
iJ. 2 &. 











Nitrate of Soda 


has been adopted by the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations all over 
the world as the standard by which 
to measure the availability of all 
other forms of Nitrogen used as 
fertilizers. . It is the cheapest and 
most concentrated fertilizer on the 
market. Full information to be 
had free by addressing John A. 
. Myers, 12-C John St.,New York. 


Nitrate for sale by fertilizer dealers every 
where. 


Write af once for List of Dealers. 
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it’s in the Blood 


And Therefore the Blood Must Be Pur- 
ified to Cure Disease. 

In the blood—here is the origineof a major. 
ity of human ailments,—scrofula, salt rheum, 
pimples, humors, sores; troubles of the 
stomach, nerves, liver and kidneys, all have 
their starting point in bad blood, and there- 
fore all may be curéd by purifying, enriching 
and vitalizing the blood with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, America’s Greatest Blood Medicine. 


Skin Disease—“My skin was covered 
with small, tching pimples and I had boils. 
I gradually grew worse, but in three inonths 
after I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilia i was 
cured. To-day my skin is smooth and I am 
in the best of health.”  F. E. Smeuser, C 
rent View, Mo. 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Is the Best Medicine Money Can Buy. 
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No scorched 1 Foliage 
EMPIRE | KING. “SPRAYER 


agents. ‘Stn for carro book ope 


FIELD +29 —— COMPANY 
10 Market 8 NY. 


GINSE NG Secd'& Piants. 




















Valuable book about it, oe’ how tog row thousands of 
do}larsworth, what used for aud w who is growing it.Sent for10e 


4MERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 





s at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales,@ W) 
EB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No, 25 on 
ay Lae ey, Py ccc 


Clothing, 
DUlt PRIGES are ONE-HALF of O' 
Chicago Oe oe Caw centiante 








I and you will learn some 
§ new and practical things 
SS about artificial incuba- 
tion. ~ Our machine is 
ae for people for whom 
the best is none too g: 
lOwa INCUBATOR CO., 525 E. 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 





INCU BATOR FREE on 


trial. Most pe 
rovements. pethe New C. 
on n Cu lin Ca FREE. 





ee 's plans 10c. Address: 
Ave. M THe W.T. Facconer Mra. Co.» Jamestown: N.Y. 


LEE? LICE KILLER CLEANS OUT aT ues 





hogs without —— fowls or an 

or sprinkled on roosts ding or webbing jos he 
Lice Killer does the rest. We prove it with FREE SAMPLE. 
Our new catalogue ot Stock and Poultry Supplies free upon request. 
GEO. H. LEE CO. Omaha, Neb., or 68 Murray St.,New York 





Send for Free Sample Copy of , 
GLEANINGS IN BEE ‘CULTURE 


handsome semi-monthly 
poe Bee-Keeping. Book on Bee Culture & 
lies free if you mention this 


The A. le Root Co. Medina, O- 


BEE 
KEEP- 
ERS 








HOSE 4 ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WI WILL OOM. 


“¥ER A FAVOR UPON THE _ADV ERTISER AND (> THR 





PUBLISHERS | BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADV ER TISEMENT 1 IN THI “PHIS JOURNAL. 
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MERICAN 
GRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY. 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 


South, wherein it most largely circulates. 
COPYRIGHT, 1900. 





Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
he year. Specimen copy free. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on _ your 
aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
E paid. Thus Jan, ‘Ol, shows that payment. has been 
received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, ‘01, to February 1, 
1901, and so on. Some time is requi after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 


tinue receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
tied letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do no wish the journal continued for 


another year after your subscription | has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering @ change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents _per agate line 
(14 limes to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on @ plication 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that any dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 
When writing advertisers, state that qa saw their ‘‘ad 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
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How to Learn Agriculture. 





This apparently simple yet highly in- 
volved question is asked by one of our sub- 
scribers, M. E. M, a young man 32 years old 
and now working at ordinary day laborer’s 
vages. He states’ that he has no experience 
or Knowledge of farming, and desires in- 
formation as to which branch of agricul- 
ture is “the most profitable and pleasant, 
and requires the least capital to start.’’ No 
doubt thousands of hard-working farm- 
ers, brought up on the farm, who have 
struggled early and late through a life- 
time to support their families, and to make 
ends meet, would like a satisfactory answer 
to this very question. It seems strange that 
s0 many non-farmers should be under the 
impression that any one without the least 
training and experience in the business, 
and even without capital, can take up 
farming with the expectation of making it 
pay. It cannot be done in any other busi- 
ness, why should it be so in farming? To 
become a physician, or a lawyer, the stu- 
dent takes a course of two or more years 
of practical study and observation with a 
successful practitioner. After this he en- 
ters a regular college to. continue his 


studies, and at the same time to gain all 
the practical training obtainable, 

This is exactly the same course a man, 
not brought up on the farm, should pur- 
sue to become a farmer. 
intelligent. and successful 


Hire out to an 
farmer, keep 


EDITORIAL 


close watch of everything that goes on on 
the farm, and keep a diary in which to 
note down daily what has been done and 
how it was done. Read your American Ag- 
riculturist carefully every week, and after 
a little while you will want some books, 
too. After two or more years of farm ex- 
perience you will be ready to enter an agri- 
cultural college, if you wish to obtain a 
thorough agricultural education. Of courge, 
thousands of bright intelligent boys born 
and brought up on farms become success- 
ful farmers without having had a college 
education; but even to these the ad- 
vantages of a systematic training become 
more and more important with every suc- 
ceeding year. But after all, in farming, as 
in almost every other business, success 
depends more upon the man than upon the 
special kind of business he undertakes. 
Some men succeed in whatever they under- 
take, while others fail under, apparently, 
the same conditions. 
or 
Farmers will render valuable aid to the 
government by heartily co-operating with 
the census enumerators next month, It will 
be remembered that the federal census of 
1200 is to be taken early in June, and a 
very valuable part of this work is that re- 
lating to agriculture... Only once in ten 
years does the government undertake this, 
and it is highly important that the farm 
facts then gathered should be full, con- 
clusive and trustworthy. On an earlier page 
will be found a plain statement of just what 
this census is, prepared especially for 
American Agriculturist by Mr L. G. Powers, 
the chief statistician in charge of agricul- 
ture. We commend it to the careful con- 
sideration of every reader. Mr Powers 
makes it very plain that the facts given 
the census enumerators are to be regarded 
confidentially, and that the object of the 
work is first and last to secure accurate 
farm statistics, useful and valuable to all. 
These will be printed in official bulletins as 
rapidly as possible, and cannot fail to bring 
to the front as never before the wonderful 
strides made in American agriculture; its 
resources, its wealth, and the suggestive- 
ness of what may be done through the wise 
co-operation of our millions of farmers in 
any legitimate effort they undertake, 
aS ae 
One of the sights, in fact the most nota- 
ble sight, in a certain little farming town 
is a scythe hanging in an apple tree just 
where it has hung nearly forty years, until 
the blade is imbedded in the wood., On a 
summer’s day, long ago, a boy of eighteen 
put it there to turn to other duties, and 
then went away to war, never to return. 
His aged father keeps the scythe in its old 
place; for him the past still lives, and the 
sunshine is not so bright now, nor the 
scent of May blessoms so sweet as then; 
the son long dead is a boy yet, on his 
cheery round of home work. It is not easy 
for the growing generation to enter fully 
into sympathy with those who still live in 
the beloved past, to realize that the ‘“‘boys’”’ 
of ’61 and ’62 are boys yet to them, still 
shrined in many hearts, though the old 
family circles are fast following on. To 
the youngest among us, though, it was but 
yesterday that the boys of ’98 and ’99 and 
1900 went away. Their voices are still in 
our ears, their warm breath almost on our 
cheek; and with the boys of long ago they 
march to the muffled drum-beat with our 
aching hearts reaching out to them, our 
love following them on forever. 
Sa 
The cotton growers seem to be getting 
down to business at last in their efforts to 
organize along practical lines. The prob- 
lem in making the great southern money 
crop profitable is the keeping it within 
bounds and its economical distribution. In 
contrast with former conventions, which 
too often amounted to nothing beyond a 
free interchange of opinion, that held re- 
cently at Macon, Ga, advanced some prac- 
tical ideas which should result in positive 
good, appealing to the farmer as strongly 








as to others interested. The central thought 
of the deliberations was the necessity of 
getting the “bankers, warehousemen. and 
merchants to extend to the producer gsuf- 
ficient credit to enable him to hold his crop 
until the market affords reasonably profit- 
able prices.” With this accomplished the 
farmer would be far more independent than 
has been his experience for many years. 
If successfully inaugurated, the new system 
will afford positive relief and perhaps en- 
tirely remove this unfortunate condition, 
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The crop season to date has proved one 
of contraries, and the last half of May, a 
period when plant growth is usually most 
promising, finds some unusual conditions. 
As shown in last weeks’ American Agricul- 
turist, winter wheat is very poor over an 
important section of the crop belt, but 
prospects brilliant in the southwest, and 
spring wheat promise one of general excel- 
lence in Minnesota, the Dakotas, ete. Corn 
planting has undergone some vicissitudes, 
while the most uncertain of the big farm 
crops is cotton. The great southern sta- 
ple is unusually backward throughout 
many sections. Owing to extended low tem- 
peratures up to the middle of May no au- 
thoritative report on acreage can be given 
thus early. Crop promise as a whole, how- 
ever, is encouraging in spite of partial fail- 
ures here and there, and the coming har- 
vest season will no doubt bring much fru- 
ition in our great staples. 

cineeneapiaataiasicien 

Two per cent is the proportion of pure 
butter in the make-up of oleo, as shown in 
congress the past week. The friends of the 
bogus product are making the fight of their 
lives to smother the Grout bill, which seeks 
to “smoke out” oleo, forcing it to sell for 
exactly what it is. But a recent vote in 
the house shows that representatives are 
practically with the dairymen on the pend- 
ing measure. Now is the time to bring into 
play the silent but effective postal card re- 
minder to your Washington representative 
that you want him to stand by this just 
bill, and especially to see that it is taken 
from the committee which has long had it 
in-charge and brought before the fu‘. house 
for action. 

Naturally the milk deaiers’ association of 
New York city irs.:ts that the purpose of 
the Five States .K producers’ association 
is to monopol:ze the business and force 
higher prices for milk from consumers of 
Greater New York. Considering the wide 
méargin, however, betwe: the meager 2c 
per quart the farmer gets, and the 6, 7 or 
8c per quart the consumer actually pays, it 
is easily seen there is too much of a middle- 
man’s charge. This should be eut down 
without forcing the consumer to pay a frac- 
tion of a cent more for milk. Certainly 
the farmers have a good case in making all! 
commendable efforts to secure more remu- 
nerative prices for their product. 





No doubt horticulture” will receive ade- 
quate attention at the great Parisshow dur- 
ing the season. But as indicated in the 
report of American Agriculturist’s editorial 
representative, the first horticultural dis- 
play, held early this month, was rather 
fragmentary and in keeping with the de- 
layed condition of the big show in general. 
Later in the summer we will be enabled 
to present some highly interesting descrip- 
tions, illustrated, of the various agricul- 
tural exhibits, secured by our own repre- 
sentative. 





Ohio Onions—Relative to the crop out- 
lcok in Trumbull Co, J. P. Underwood, the 
well-known onion seedsman of Kinsman, 
O, writes American Agriculturist as fol- 
lows: “In this section 75 to 100 acres planned 
for ’00. perhaps a dropping out of 25 per 
cent for the season. Prices for the ’99 crop 


low until late this spring, and I know of 
very few onions held over by farmers OF 
country dealers.” 








OUR 
Bright Promise in Apple Orchards. 





In the orchard sections of the great cen- 
tral valleys, including much of the terri- 
tory from Ohio westward to the Rocky 
mountains, the early promise for apples is 
excellent, as intimated in American, Agri- 
culturist last week. In the more southern 
portions of the apple belt, orchards. bloomed 
full and the fruit is now setting nicely; 
further north, conditions almost equally fa- 
vorable, with some exceptions to be noted 
later. Bright prospects at blossoming time 
do not necessarily mean a bumper yield 
in the autumn, certainly not in merchant- 
able fruit. Yet as far as May conditions 
are concerned, the present outlook, accord- 
ing to exhaustive returns from our corre- 
spondents, is highly gratifying to orchard- 
ists. Arkansas reports are almost uniform- 
ly excellent, and that coming commercial 
orchard belt may be heard from this year 
in no uncertain manner. Apples bloomed 
well in Ill, Ind and Ia, the early, promise 
in Mo and Kan is one of fair satisfaction, 
although we get some reports of poor con- 
dition in southwest Mo. The young Neb 
orchards are in generally good condition. 
From O comes some complaint of unsat- 
isfactory prospect, while the heavy orchard 
sections of Mich are in promising condition 
at this date. 

Apple orchards are in generally good 
condition in the middle states, and have 
bloomed very full in Del, Pa, N J, N E 
and N Y. Advices to American Agriculturist 
from such heavy apple growing counties in 
N Y as Monroe, Wayne, Ontario, etc, indi- 
cate very full bloom, condition of trees 
good to excellent, although many insect 
pests in sight. In portions of the state 
spring has proved backward, bloom late 
and some complaint of dry weather. Not 
very many young orchards of size will come 
into bearing in N Y this year, and this is 
true of the middle and eastern states as a 
whole. Occasional counties report some in- 
crease in this direction in Me, N Y, Del 
peninsula, etc. In the middle west there 
will be considerable gain in this direction, 
particularly in Mo, central Ill, Ark, Kan, 
Neb, Ia and Wis. Orchardists are evidently 
beginning to battle early against insect and 
fungous pests, and according to our returns 
are spraying freely. Caterpillar and aphis 
seem to be most in evidence up to early 
May. 

FEATURES OF THE MIDDLE STATES. 


In the heavy apple sections of central, 
and western N Y bloom very full, and con- 
dition of orchards good in spite of,the ap- 
pearance of some insect pests. Not very 
many young orchards will come into bear- 
ing this year. Considerable damage fol- 
lowed a belated frost the first week in May 
in the northern apple belt of Wayne and 
Monroe counties, and it remains to be seen 
how this will affect the final yield. A 
correspondent in Monroe Co writes a large 
acreage of peaches, plums and cherries be- 
ing set this spring. Early May outlook in 
Niagara Co highly promising for fruit of all 
kinds, subject to frost damage. In north- 
ern and eastern part of the state orchards 
Llossomed full, except on trees badly eaten 
by worms last year. A correspondent in 
Oswego Co writes apple tree worms very 
numerous and hatching out early, and lice 
already showing on buds of some trees. 
J. G. Ward of Albany Co reports conditions 
in that part of the Hudson valley gener- 
ally favorable. 

In New Jersey, apple orchards as a whole 
blossomed very full, with good promise of 
a heavy crop of both summer and autumn 
varieties. Some complaint of San Jose 
scale in various parts of the state, and or- 
chardists interested in the expefiments with 
crude petroleum. Pennsylvania apple out- 
look generally promising, and so with Del 
and Md. A correspondent in Bedford Co, 
Va, says outlook only fair, ‘orchards not 
especially prosperous. Some complaint of 
red rust, twig blight, etc. 











Peach Outlook Generally Favorable. 





This promises to be a peach year, with 
the season unusually long. Early May finds 
a generally excellent outlook for merchant- 
able fruit in the middle south, especially 
Georgia, shipments having already begun. 
From that latitude northward this season 
has proved fairly propitious, the middle 
of May finding peach orchards either in 
bloom, or fruit just setting, in the extreme 
upper limit of southern N E, N Y, Ontario, 
Mich, ete. In the territory across the lake 
from Chicago, a large crop is expected. In 
the southwest the prospect is variable. 
American Agriculturist’s correspondents in 
the southwest sending encouraging advices, 
but some of the latest reports indicating 
damage, especially in Mo. Were it possible 
to secure ample and cheap transportation, 
what an opportunity for distributing a 
heavy peach crop to interested consumers. 

The note of disappointment is the cold 
wave, with accompanying frosts, which 
swept over certain northern and eastern 
states the second week in May. This caused 
heavy loss, especially in prominent berry 
sections. In Jersey, low temperatures put 
the small fruit season back two or three 
weeks, and caused actual damage to many 
peach orchards. In the Hudson valley the 
strawberry crop suffered severely from the 
frost of May 10, and early crops further 
east in Ct and Mass also felt the effects. 





Fairly Liberal Onion Acreage Assured. 





No evidences appear of any great change 
in the area to be devoted to the commer- 
cial crop of onions this year. Special in- 
quiry just made by American Agriculturist 
shows that in the old-established onion sec- 
tions, where this business has been followed 
for many years, farmers are planting an 
acreage much as last season; they have the 
culture down to a fine point and the crop 
has long since passed the experimental 
stage with them. This seems particularly 
true of the onion sections of Ohio, N- ¥ 
and N E. In the west there is more or less 
disposition to cut down the acreage. The 
latest crop, as shown in our final report 
published Sept 23, 99, was a phenomenally 
heavy one, and quality good. Naturally 
prices ruled somewhat low, and our cor- 
respondents in the main are now inclined 
to report the crop of ’99 an unprofitable one. 
This, however, is not uniformly true. While 
prices were low, the tonnage was very 
heavy, and although more labor was re- 
quired in handling the crop, the money re- 
turns were liberal. Some farmers report 
excellent profit, although many others, often 
inexperienced, were dissatisfied. 

In some of the leading onion sections 
sales of seed have been very large, indica- 
tive of a big crop; this notably true of cen- 
tral N Y and southern Ct. Ohio may be 
eounted upon for big acreage. Returns 
from Michigan are variable, northern Indi- 
ana will have liberal areas under this crop, 
but some prominent growers in Nappanee 
marsh will cut down. 
clined to do less than last year. 
is practically cleaned out, farmers having 
very little on hand, and interior dealers 
forcing merchantable onions on the market 
as rapidly as possible. In fact, so little is 
available in the country that it is useless 
to quote prices. 

WIND UP OF THE ’99 ONION CROP. 

A correspondent in Hardin Co, west cen- 
tral O, writes under date-of May 10: “We 
are just now passing through the critical 
period and in the last few days the loss has 
been at least 25 per cent of the original 
planting through frost and wind storm. 
Considerable replanting wil! be necessary, 
making a part of our crop late.” 

Acreage put out this season will not vary 
much from last. We put out last year about 
420 acres, this year about 440. We have 
not learned ‘definitely how many were put 
out. this year, but think our increase of 20 
acres practically represents the increase in 
acreage in this section. Have had two or 
three pretty serious frosts during the past 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


Wisconsin seems in- | 
Old stock | 
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ten days, which have injured the crop some- 
what. We also had 4a-very héavy blow 
which injured the crop seriously, and we 
are.compelled to reseed nearly 100 acres. 
Some fields not reseeded are damaged. It 
is too early to say how serious that dam- 
age will be. Our crop represents probably 
four-fifths of the erop grown in this sec- 
tion. The other growers here have suffered 
also from causes mentioned above. On the 
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whole, outlook here not so favorable as one 
year ago, but we shall not know for a 
week how serious the damage is to crop 
that has not been reseeded.—[The Horr- 
Warner Co, Lorain Co, O. 

No old onions in this county; ’99 crop not 
profitable to growers. We think acreage 
will be a sixth larger this season, judging 
from seed we have sold, also that less cel- 
ery and more onions will be raised.—[Bridge 
& Souter, Madison Co, N Y. 

Last year’s crop not profitable to grow- 
ers, owing to dry weather and low prices. 
The number of acres sown here has been 
decreasing for a number of years.—[George 
W. Hallock, Suffolk Co, N Y. 

Onions all sold, probable acreage for ’00 
not quite so large.—[F. H. Ebeling, Syra- 
cuse, N Y. 

Acreage same as last year and stand so 
far all right. Old crop moved off at an av- 
erage not to exceed 30c p bu for.season, 
There is no profit in onions below 40c.—[W. 
L.. B., Lake Co, O. 

Area last year 110 acres; a small profit 
realized. No change in acreage for ‘00; 
seeding finished past week and little earlier 
than usual.—[E. S. S., Lucas Co, O. 

Acreage not so large as last year by pos- 
sibly 10 per cent. Many farmers around 
Chester are going into sugar beet growing. 
[J. A. Patterson, Orange Co, N Y¥ 

Area around Green Bay about 90 per cent 
of last year.—[H. J. S., Brown Co, Wis. 


Shallow Culture of Corn Advisable. 


J. M. 8., ILLINOIS, 








Deep cultivation cuts the roots, and 
frequently, as when it is close to the 
plant, by cutting one primary root it de- 
stroys a large root growth. The secondary 
roots near the severed end make a larger 
growth than if the primary root had not 
been cut, but this extra growth is at the 
expense of energy and material, and the 
live, available growth of a severed root does 
not equal its growth if not severed. In- 
stead of deep cultivation increasing the feed-+ 
ing capacity of the plant, it has the oppo- 
site effect. 

When there is sufficient moisture in the 
upper strata of the soil, which also contain 
the most available plant food, the roots of 
the corn remain near the surface. But as 
soon as there is a lack of moisture near the 
surface, the roots go almost directly down- 
ward. If the moisture in the upper strata 
is increased, the roots will turn upward. 
Hence the course of the root is sometimes 
a series of curves. In the case of protracted 
drouth, the course of the roots is steadily 
downward, until some reach a depth of sev- 
eral feet. Usually, during the first half of 
the corn’s season of growth, the soil near 
the surface is moist end the roots do not 
penetrate deep. If cultivation is close and 
deep, many roots are destroyed, and some 
have been led to believe that this induces 
the roots to go deeper. The error is easy, 
for as all the roots near the surface are 
destroyed, after a time the only roots are 
thé deeper ones; and also as the season pro- 
gresses, the surface of the soil becomes 
drier, especially when there is deep cultiva- 
tion, and the roots go deeper to get mois- 
ture. Many of these roots will be cut by 
deep, close cultivation and the effect is at 
once apparent. 

Such is the usual character of our sea- 
sons that proper cultivation has in view the 
conservation of the moisture of the soil, es- 
pecially of its upper strata. This can be 
accomplished by a mulch, and it has been 
found that fine earth is a good mulch—few 
better in fact. If the surface, say to a 
depth of three _ inches, is frequently 
stirred and fined, thus breaking up capil- 
larity, the moisture of the soil is effectually 
conserved and evaporation from the sur- 
face of the soil is reduced to the minimum 
This does not affect the capillary rise of 
the water from the subsoil into the soil, or 
disturb the roots. Such cultivation can be 
done with broad shovels or sweeps, instead 
of pointed, narrow shpvels or blades, and 
as these shovels may be made wide enough 
to include all the space between the rows, 
such cultivation very thoroughly accom- 
plishes the other purpose of corn cultiva- 





MONEY CROPS 


tion at this time—the destruction of weeds 
and grass. Every rule has its exceptions, 
and circumstances may make it advisable to 
depart from the cultivation suggested above. 
In general, however, taking it for granted 
that the ground has been properly prepared 
for the reception of the seed, the objects of 
cultivation are a mulch of fine surface soil 
and the destruction of unprofitable growths, 
There is no need to stir the soil deep, to al- 
low the roots to go deep, or to put the soil 
in condition to yield food. 





Tent Caterpillars Are Backward—The 
recent cold, wet weather has kept both ap- 
ple and forest tent caterpillars in check 
and has resulted in a report starting from 
Middletown, N Y, to the effect that these 
pests had been effectually destroyed 
throughout that section of the state by the 
recent inclement weather. This _may be 
true to a limited extent, but reports re- 
ceived from voluntary observers in all sec- 
tions of the state hardly admit such a con- 
clusion. This is an advantage to those with 
badly infested orchards who have delayed 
spraying. With the coming of warm weather 
the tent caterpillar will probably be more 
ravenous than ever, and it will be good 
policy to spray the trees with some arseni- 
cal poison at once, thus preventing injury. 
Paris green, london purple or arsenate of 
lead may be used.—[E, P. Felt, N Y State 
Entomologist. 


Killing the Green Pea Louse—Some ef- 
fective means have been found to kill the 
green pea louse, which was so destructive 
to the pea crop of Md, Del and L I last sea- 
son. The lice breed and spread rapidly and 
again threaten to destroy the pea crop. 
Prof W. G. Johnson of the Md exper sta has 
found that a spray made of 1 lb of tobacco 
whale oil soap dissolved in 12 gals of water 
will destroy the lice and notinjure the vines. 
He has also found that the Syrphus fly is 
abundant and is destroying the lice. The 
spray also kills the eggs and larvae of the 
Syrphus lice. ‘Where the Syrphus fly is 
found, the spraying is stopped and the pea 
vines are kept well cultivated and brushed 
with a fine brush every two or three days 
during the middle of the day. This brushes 
off a great many of the lice, which are ac- 
tually roasted to death in a few minutes 
after falling on the hot ground, but it does 
not destroy the Syrphus larvae or eggs, 
which cling closely to the vines. Where 
green pea lice have attacked clover fields, 
Entomologist Johnson advises farmers to 
plow down without delay all infested areas, 
harrow the ground thoroughly and roll it 
afterward. This will prevent the rapid 
spread of the species over these areas of 
infestation, inasmuch as the insect spreads 
rapidly, as soon as the plant begins to de- 
cline. At present they attack, blight and 
spread rapidly into adjoinging fields; the de- 
struction therefore of these infested dis- 
stricts without delay will prevent to a great 
og the development and spread of this 
pest. 





Harvesting Cowpeas—Information is 
wanted by one of our _ subscribers as to 
some successful method of gathering and 
threshing cowpeas. He has tried several 
methods which have proved unsatisfactory 
and wants information from successful 
growers, 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


OHIO. 

The third annual four counties’ Patrons’ 
reunion will be held at Huron Vailey Park, 
south of Plymouth, July 26. National Mas- 
ter Aaron Jones will deliver the chief ad- 


dress. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Salem Co Pomona met last week and dis- 
cussed What crop is most profitable to 
grow in Salem Co? The drift of the discus- 
sion was that as the soil is varied some 
crops are profitable in certain localities, 
while in others they would be a perfect fail- 
vre. On sandy soils, wheat, potatoes, as- 
paragus and early tomatoes are profitable, 
while on heavier soils corn was generally 
recommended. Dairying is proving profita- 
ble, as is the raising of stock, Kieffer pears 
are_prolific bearers, and canners are using 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


ee 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, — and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of th Ts 

ent, and each initial, or a at, ome 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise. 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to arantee i i 
in issue of the following Teak. eo ae ae 

FARMS FOR SALE”’ will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the r ar rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. . 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind wi 

allowed under this head, thus making a suall ~ Ay 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising i 
only, five cents a word each insertion. Sees & 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














EGGS AND POULTRY. 


GGS for hatching—turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas and 
all the leading varieties of poultry; descriptive cat- 
siege free. PINE TREE FARM, Box M. Jamesburg, 





|S yy ge White Leghorns, prolific layers, mature 
quick. 26 eggs from premium stock $l. Hatch 
guaranteed. E. JONES, North Hartland, Vermont. 
i a lrom my prize-winning Mammoth Pekin ducks; 
: x EXCELSIOR POULTRY YARDS, Water- 
oo, N. ¥. 

ROOKSIDE FARM, Nelson, Pa, breeds thorough- 

breds; eggs, 90c for 15. Catalog sent free. 

White Plymouth Rock » $1. EDWIN MICH- 
15 ENER, Carversville, —— . 


LIVE STOCK. 


OR SALE—A fine herd of A. J. C. C. cows, prices right; 
also a few very choice Scotch Collie pups, $7 per pair, 
males #5each. JANE T. CLOUD, Kennett Sq., Pa. 


OLAND-China Pigs, bred from my celebrated prize 


winners. Cheap. EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, 
Waterloo, N. Y. 


UNRSEY Bull 18 months old, grandson of Buckley’s 
Grange Duke. Price $50. ANDERVEN BROS., 
Glen, N. Y¥. 


OR SALE—Jersey calves at half price from registered 
" = capable of test. GUILFORD FARM, Charlotte, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


C. BARNES & CO, 289 Washington 8t, New York 
e handle all kinds of produce. Southern produce and 
berries now our specialty. 
D asouen & CO, fruit, —. ane, eggs oad poul- 
. on commission. rres en ted. 326 
Washington St. NY. a ee 
OULTRY, eggs, calves, apples, tatoes, highest 
Prices t. J HoovEn, PRiciaphe ee” eh 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


COWPRAS Black, Gay, and fos Josietion, Te won. 
derful soil improver. uy ec om | St GLOBE 
PEA COMPANY. Norfolk, Va. seh sms x 
tye Sty 44 Egyptian Lotus for tub, tank or pond. 
Two fine roots for One Dollar. R. P. GRIFFING, 

Riverhead, (L, L.) N. Y. 

TRAWBERRY plants, best varieties, $1.25 per thou- 

sand. Discounts on large orders. H. L. SQUIRES, 
Wading River, N Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


E pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs tu 
__introduce our poultry compound, Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


ARBED wire fence builder, $2. Awarded certificate 
American Institute fair. V. SCHMELZ, Sylvan 
Lake, Fla. 
OR SALE—Large Angora Male Cat. Price #10, MRS. 
F. D. BROWN, Millerton, N. Y. 
La” Correspondence School. BOX 90, Scranton, Pa. 



























































Entirely Satisfactory. 


Mr Samuel De Cou of West Moorestown, 
N J, who has a small fruit and plant farm, 
writes as follows: ‘‘Although I do not think 
my ad in the farmers’ exchange column of 
the American Agriculturist was a very 
striking one, or the articles offered for salé 
in much demand, the results were en- 
tirely satisfactory.” 








them quite liberally. Late tomatoes for 
factory have been very profitable, but of 
late years many farmers do not_ realize 
more than from three to six tons per acre 
and at the reduced price per ton have aban- 
doned the raising of them. Some realize 
a good profit from early tomatoes, while 
others fail in raising them, ; 
Grange Notes. 

All agree organizing farmers is a science 
and needs a bright man at good pay. The 
granges with a $3 initiation fee have money 
in treasury and pay deputies. Where granges 
have reduced their fees and have but little 
money in the treasury, deputies cannot be 
paid and interest falls off. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


. 





Spring Meeting of State Board—The an- 
nual spring meeting of the Pa state board 
of agri and general round-up of farmers’ 
institute managers and lecturers will be 
held at Lock Haven, Clinton Co, June 6-8. 
A program of great interest has been ar- 
ranged. Among the addresses and papers 
will be the following: The breeding and 
raising of water fowls, Norris G, Temple, 
Pocopson; The rotation of crops, R. J. 
Weld, Sugar Grove; Restoration of worn- 
out soils, R. F. Schwartz, Analomink; Some 
things every one should know that owns 
or handles a horse, C. W. Brodhead, Mont- 
rose; The outlook, W. C. Patterson, Mc- 
Connelisburg; Our wasted resources, Jason 
Sexton, North Wales; The relation of the 
state forestry reservation to the common- 
wealth, Dr J. T. Rothrock, Harrisburg; 
Organization, W. A. Gardner, Andrews Set- 
tlement; The agriculturist, W. H. H. Rid- 
dle, Butler; Cheese-making and _ by-pro- 
ducts, F. E. Field, Stonyfork; The soil our 
partner, Hon Alva Agee, Cheshire, O; Soil 
improvement the keynote of agri, R. 5. 
Seeds, Birmingham; The water supply on 
the farm and how to get it, Henry W. Nor- 
thup, Glenburn; Feeding cattle for profit, 
J. S. Burns, Clinton; The tidy vs careless 
farmer, M. N. Clark, Claridge; Twentieth 
century farmer, R. L. Beardslee, Warren- 
ham; Ideal standards in farming, George E. 
Hull, Orangeville, O; Pure food laws and 
their enforcement, Major Levi Wells; Na- 
ture study in the public schools, J, H. 
Peachy, Belleville; Should agriculture be 
taught in our common schools? Gabriel 
Hiester, Harrisburg; Botany on the farm, 
Prof George C. Butz, State College; Educa- 
tion vs ignorance in modern farming, C. L. 
Peck, Coudersport; Training for our life 
work, Enos H. Hess, State College; Our ed- 
ucation, our capital, W. F. Hill, Westford; 
Education for the adult farmer, Dr William 
Frear, StateCollege; Plants for home adorn- 
ment, Edwin Lonsdale, Philadelphia; Prac- 
tical manner for conducting nature study 
in our public schools, Prof S. B. Heiges, 
York: The silo, an economic, Hon T. J. 
Thilips, Atglen; Management of dairy cows 
on the farm, L. W. Lighty, East Berlin; 
Farmers’ institutes, past and present, Hon 
S. R. Downing, Goshenville; Nine years with 
crimson clover, Calvin Cooper, Bird-in- 
Hand; The relation of the wholesomeness of 
the stable to the health of its inmates, Dr 
Leonard Pearson, state veterinarian, Phil- 
adelphia. For further information, address 
Secretary John Hamilton, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Bad Forest Fires—A forest fire on valu- 
able timber land on Laurel Hill, near Ligo- 
nier, Westmoreland Co, has caused great 
damage. Lumber camps suffered severely. 


Mad Dog Scare—Huntersville and Fair- 
field Center, Lycoming Co, have had a se- 
rious mad dog scare. On May 18 two rabid 
dogs ‘passed through the towns inflicting 
considerable damage to stock and an out- 
break of hydrophobia is feared. The dogs 
bit 20 sheep, six cows and a number of 
hogs. Six armed farmers, mounted on 
horses, spent nearly all day chasing the 
be which they finally rounded up and 
<iiled. ‘ 


NEW JERSEY. 





Burlington,’ Burlington Co, May 21—A 
heavy frost May 10 killed young plants that 
Were set out in field, such as tomatoes and 
Sweet potatoes. Some lost all their plants. 
Strawberry crop will be shortened, although 
there will be a large crop left. Early corn 
was frozen to ground in many places. Ear- 
ly corn was up 6 inches, and potatoes three 
inches. Early peas are setting nicely. The 
pear crop is not injured, nor is the apple. 
Wheat is improving, as is grass. Aspara- 
gus crop is at its best now and is a small 
yield at a small price, the canners getting 
most of the crop for about 4c per Ib cut 7 
in long. Some few farmers cut their rye 
for hay when it headed out about April 
20 to May 1, and are plowing up land for 
corn or late truck. The county has good 
Stone road with trolley and telephone ac- 
commodations and has a good prospect of 
free mail delivery this summer. 

Newtown, Mercer Co, May 21—Prospects 
bright for a good apple crop. Peaches a 
fair crop. Most of the corn planted in this 
Section. There was a frost here May 10. 
Wheat and rye look well«and -grass poor. 
B. F. Hulse is paying 24c per lb for butter 
fat. Calves are bringing 6c per Ib 1 w. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


~HEMP.. 


( Cannabis sativa ) 


A practical treatise on the culture of Hemp for seed and fibre, 
with a sketch of the history and nature of the Hemp plant. 


By S. S. BOYCE. 
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Chinese Hemp—Male and Female Plants. 


Hemp fibre is acknowledged to be the standard fibre of the world; and property 
manipulated, it is adapted to a much wider and more universal use than any other 
While Hemp is the most widely diversified and, commercially and 
industrially, the most important plant in cultivation in Europe, in the United States 
it has been sadly neglected. Yet, when properly and intelligently managed, there is 
no other crop which promises better returns over so great an area as does Hemp. 

The author of this work has devoted nearly a lifetime to the practical study of the 
Hemp Industry, and givesin its pages full details of everything connected with it. 
The various chapters are devoted to the 


History of the Hemp Plant 

Botany and Chemical Composition of Hemp Plant 
Culture of Hemp in Europe 

Early Cultivation of Hemp in America . 

Why the Hemp Industry Languished in America 
Hemp Versus Flax 
Soil and Climate Adapted to the Culture of Hemp 
Growing Hemp for Seed 

The Cultivation of Hemp for Fibre 

Irrigating the Hemp Field 

Harvesting Hemp for Fibre 

Retting and Preparing the Hemp Fibre 
Machinery for Handling Hemp 


The book is handsomely illustrated with half-tones from original photos taken 
especially for this purpose; and all the various operations connected with Hemp cul- 
ture are so plainly and clearly described as to enable anyone to make{a success of 
Hemp culture. 

Illustrated, 12mo., 122 pp. Cloth. 
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Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 

Our beautifully illustrated 8vo. Catalogue, containing descriptions 
* of three hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etce., etc.. will be sent free to anyone for- 
warding by postal card his address to the publishers, and asking for it, 
man, young or old, to provide himself with good books, even if economy has to be practi 
in other directions to enable him to do this. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52-54 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MALAD MMe MDMDAADM ADM r Mee Melee Met Rte 


It will pay ev 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Vineland, Cumberland Co, May 21—There 
%s a large crop of crimson clover. Rain is 
needed badly to ripen strawberries and to 
fill out peas. Crimson clover, rye and wheat 
are being cut. Asparagus and pie-plant 
about gone. Apples, pears, peaches; cher- 
ries and currants promise to be large crops, 
as weather was cool when setting. Corn, 
melons, cucumbers and beans are looking 
well. Large shipments of ducklings and 
broilers; ducklings bring 17 to 18c per Ib, 
squab broilers 45c per pr, broilers 3 Ibs per 
pr, 18 to 20c per lb, eggs 14c per doz. 

The Frost of May 10 appears to have 
wrought considerable damage in all parts 
of the state. In some places, early toma- 
toes, lima beans, cabbage and sweet pota- 
toes were badly cut. Small fruits, especial- 
ly strawberries, were greatly injured. The 
damage to orchard fruits is not yet appar- 
ent, but considerable is feared in the north- 
ern section. 


652 


NEW YORK. 
Frost Injury to Fruit. 


GEORGE T. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





The recent very hard frosts of May 9, 10 
and 11 did serious injury. In strawberries 
there is a wide variation in the different 
kinds in ability to withstand low tempera- 
ture. Where the blossoms were open, near- 
ly all kinds were destroyed, but in the bud 
the following percentages are interesting 
for growers to study: Johnson’s Early show 
60 per cent of buds destroyed, Jessie 40, 
Carrie 12, Cobden Queen 90, Brandywine 50, 
Bismarck 60, Glen Mary 20, Clyde 14, Parker 
Earle Improved 18, Splendid 10, Michigan 10, 
Huron 2. The same varieties grown in the 
matted row show 50 per cent greater loss 
than in hills. ‘ 

The full extent of injury cannot yet be de- 
termined, Thte foliage is severely injured, 
but good rains and a few days of cloudy, 
weather would carry the remaining buds 
through to a light crop of fair quality of 
fruit. Sweet cherries are generally killed at 
least 90 to 95 per cent. The Tartarians and 
Black Eagle are a total loss, while Windsor 
shows 25 per cent of blossoms bright and 
sound. Early Richmond is nearly a total 
loss, with Montmorency showing not over 15 
per cent loss. 

While a large proportion of the peach 
and apricot buds were injured during the 
winter as the result of the long drouth of 
last year, the sound buds are but little 
injured and will set well. Of the European 
varieties of plums, from 80 to 90 per cent 
are destroyed, while the Japanese have 
suffered equally. Apples, not being in bloom, 
will come through uninjured, with the ex- 
ception of a few varieties that began to 
show some opening of the buds. Pears were 
in full bloom and from 25 to 30 per cent 
were frozen, which will save a large ex- 
pense for hand pruning. The best of culti- 
vation should be given to aid trees in push- 
ing out new growth to replace that which 
has been injured. In Westchester Co and 
the fruit growing districts along the Hud- 
son river the per cent loss will be greater, 
owing to the more advanced condition of 
the trees and buds. 5 





Saratoga, Saratoga Co, May 22—Cool, dry 


weather has prevailed. Oats all’ sown. 
Early potatoes planted. Winter grain is 
looking very» poorly. Hay is scarce and 


high; good straight timothy $17 per ton. 
Potatoes are 1.25 per bbl. Hens are laying 
well. W. J. Phillips will work the John 
Right farm this year, also the William P. 
Coon farm. The Lasher farm is to be sold 
May 26 under mortgage foreclosure. 


Durham, Greene Co, May 21—The pros- 
pect for fruit would be very good indeed 
but for the worms. Farmers are spraying. 
Kerosene and soap diluted .with water 
seems to be as effective as anything. 
Where they can be reached, crushing with 
a narrow piece of stiff board will aid. _The 
ground is getting quite dry, but it has been 
in excellent condition to work and an un- 
usual acreage of grain has been put in. 

Easton, Washington Co, May 22—\ wel- 
come rain fell May 19. Grass has started 
very slowly. Hay is fed out very: close, 
some having to buy. Several -have sent 
their young cattle to the mountains for 
pasture. The cheese factory at South 


Kaston is receiving more milk than usual 
at this time of year. About the usual acre- 
? 3 


age of corn and potatoes will be planted. 
Some are planting their corn before their 
potatoes. Lorenzo Meader is running his 
sawmill near the old cheese factory, Lewis 
Snell is making extensive repairs on his 
residence. John Becker is driving a fine 
pair of mules. 


Stony Point, Rockland Co, May 21—Near- 
ly all farmers have their potatoes planted. 
Local dealers want $3 per bbl for seed pota- 
toes, as Early and Late Rose and Beauty 
of Hebron. The cheap grades of potatoes 
are rated at 2.25 to 2.50. Some corn has 
been planted, both sweet and field, but the 
majority of farmers are holding off. In the 
lower part of the town frost injured many 
gardens already up on May 9, but in the 
upper part nothing was injured. The prices 
of cows have gone up, and a good cow is 
worth 50 to 60. Willis Ambroy has sold 216 
young pigs about here this year at the 
average price of 6 per pair. ~ 


Bethany, Genesee Co, May 21—Weather 
all that could be desired for farm work. 
All kinds of fruit trees in bloom and prom- 
ise large crops. There will be a larger 
acreage of beans planted than usual. Wheat 
and grass, which in the early spring did 
not look very promising, are coming on and 
look fine. Corn planting under way. Land 
is in fine condition for seeding. Butter is 
18c per lb, eggs 10c per doz. 


Kingsbury, Washington Co, May 21—Hay 
very scarce, with a poor prospect for a crop 
this year. It is now $17 per ton. The cold 
weather has kept fruit blossoms back and 
they have escaped frost. 


Syra@use, Onondaga Co, May 2i—Severe 
frosts on four successive nights the second 
week in May apparently did little damage 
except to early potatoes, which'were killed 
back to the ground. Strawberry blossoms 
that were fully open were ruined, but this 
was not extensive. The tree bloom, cherry, 
plum and peach, apparently is all right. 


Appleton, Niagara Co, May 21—No in- 
jury to fruit buds in this locality along the 
shore of Lake Ontario. The backward sea- 
son had held them in check. Back from 
the influence of the lake, where buds were 
more advanced or in bloom, reports are con- 
flicting, but damage is feared. 


Jewett, Greene Co, May 2i—A_ small 
amount of sugar made this season. Quite 
a number of sheep have been killed by dogs. 
Mrs I. P. Miller has sold her apiary to Mr 
Coe of Windham. Forest worms are put- 
ting in their appearance. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Shelter Island, Suffolk Co, May 23—Al- 
though this has been a cold, rather back- 
ward spring, farmers are welk along with 
work. The usual acreage of potatoes plant- 
ed and they are coming up in good shape. 
Corn is being planted with slightly ‘in- 
creased acreage. Large lots of fish scrap 
and other fertilizers are being bought and 
an increased acreage of land being pre- 
pared for cauliflower, red cabbage and cu- 
cumbers. Meadows not up to average, but 
grain, both fall and spring sown, looks well. 
Hay $18 per ton, eggs 13c, potatoes 70c, tur- 
nips 1.50 per bbl. 





A Good Year in Berkshires—In sending 
us Vol V of the National Berkshire Record, 
Sec’y E. K. Morris of Indiana writes us 
that Vol VI is now in the hands of the 
binder, and that the national ass’n is mov- 
ing along in fine shape, the past year be- 
ing the best in its history. Berkshires are 
such favorites with swine growers and so 
well distributed that the new volume 
almost ready for distribution will be re- 
ceived by breeders with satisfaction. 





As an Insecticide and also for the pre- 
vention of potato blight and rust, Bug 
Death is a most popular poison. Many 
kinds of vegetable insects, fruit pests, to- 
bacco worms and house plant pests 
are destroyed by it. Many prefer it to paris 
green, as it increasés the yield of the crop, 
may be applied dry without carrying water, 
and will not blow or wash off. It is sure 
death to all bugs. Send for samplegand 
circulars to the Danforth Chemical Co, 41 
Spruce street, Leominster, Mass, referring 
to American Agriculturist. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


; FSMPA. 


The New Deal Further Outlined. 





STATEMENT MADE BY AGENT GRAVES, REPRE- 
SENTING THE N Y SYNDICATE — PRODUCERS 
WITHHOLDING MILK-—-HIGHER PRICES REALIZ-~- 
ED—SUMMER AND WINTER SCHEDULE AN- 
NOUNCED—NOTE AND COMMENT. 


Further progress has been made in the 
placing of N Y milk through new channels 
and, according to reports made to us, in the 
main satisfactory to producers and mem- 
bers of the FS MPA. One decided chang: 
in the plan is to be announced. The idea 
of the N Y Dairy Product Co, with its cap- 
ital of $12,500,000, has been abandoned, as it 
was thought there would be nothing gained 
by taking the distributive end of the situ- 
ation. The plan is now for Flint & Co to 
act merely as sales agents for the F S M 
P A. They are to have all milk consigned 
to them and will sell it for cash at the re- 
ceiving depots to anybody that will pay 
the money. Their commission is to be 5c 


‘per can, and remittances are to be made to 


farmers the 10th of the following month. 
Mr William Graves, the agent, said to 


American Agriculturist he had _ assur- 
ances that the F § M P A gould 
control 20,000 cans daily, and on this 


basis he has gone to work and studied the 
situation carefully from all sides. The cir- 
culars published below were sent to deal- 
ers and to farmers. By controlling nearly 
all the milk received they can of. course fix 
the price and terms upon which it is to be 
sold. Just at present there is a very merry 
war between dealers on the one hand and 
producers on the other. A great deal of 
milk is being held back and more each day 
as the fight progresses, according to state- 


ments made by Mr Graves. About 1000 
cans daily were held back early in the 
change and a greater number each suc- 


ceeding day until the shortage one day was 
about 3000 cans. The dealers on the other 
hand, late last week declared the efforts 
of the ass’n to withhold milk growing more 
inoperative, with no actual scarcity in daily 


supply. 

Dealers will not admit that they are 
short, and are making every possible effort 
and offer for milk, according to Mr 
Graves. One large dealer went to Mid- 
dletown, trying to buy milk there. The 


dealers who are well organized in their pro- 
tective ass’n will not admit, even to each 
other, that there is anything more than a 
temporary and slight scarcity, yet they are 
making the greatest exertions to get milk. 
Not many of them are yet buying of Flint 
& Co, as they are trying to ignore them and 
make terms with the producers in the coun- 
try. However, they are paying the straight 
price of 2c p qt for May. Some of them 
are giving in and Mr Graves showed an 
American Agriculturist representative a 
telegram from one of his agents saying 
that a dealer, Kraats, had agreed to pay 
the farmers’ price for the balance of the 
month and would take 100 cans of Graves. 

The greatest fight with the dealers is over 
the cash payment. They have been in the 
habit of paying in 40 and 60 days, three 
and four months, and some of them not at 
ali after delivery. The farmers have not 
generally be2n informed of the movement 
and are not acting together; this Mr Graves 
corsiders a good thing, as otherwise there 
would be a milk famine and complete stop- 
page of shipment. He considers that enough 
is being held back to bring about the de- 
sired effect. He thinks the shortage will 
continue “or another week and that by that 
time matters will be adjusted favorably to 
the farmers. Several farmers have already 
sent in their accounts for collection and he 
seems hopeful of the outcome. 

The following prices have been agreed 
upon for the ensuing year between Agent 
Graves, representing Flint & Co, and the 
FS M P A: May 2c p qt, June 1%c, July 
2c, Aug 2%c, Sept 2%4c, Oct 2%c, Nov, Dec 
ard Jan 3c, Feb and March 2%c, April 2%c. 
These .prices are considerably better than 
those that have prevailed for several years, 
ard if in addition farmers can be sure of 
their money the 10th of each month a long 
stride will have been made toward putting 
the industry on a sounder and more bus- 
inesslike basis. 

CIRCULAR SENT TO FARMERS. 


The price for all milk at railroad stations 
during May,°’00, beginning 10th inst, as fol- 
lows: Net, 2c per qt and 5c p can added, ex- 














cepting in the following zones, when the 
differential rates shall be added to the price 
per can: 29c zone 3c, *26c zone 6c, 25c zone 
7c, 23c zone 9¢.—[ William Graves, Agent, 
care Flint & Co, 30 Broad Street, New York 
City. 

CIRCULAR SENT TO DEALERS, 

On and after May 10, ’00, and until further 
notice, all milk from the members. of the 
Five States milk protective association will 
be consigned to me as agent. Accepted or- 
ders will be forwarded from point of ship- 
ment in dealers’ cans, if desired, and deliv- 
ery at destination upon payment of railroad 
charges. Price for all milk at receiving 
stations during May, ’00, will be 2c p qt and 
5e p can added, excepting in the following 
zones, when the differential rates shall be 
added to the price per can:.29c zone 3c, 26c 
zone 6c, 25c zone 7c, 23c zone 9c. These 
prices are net. Terms cash. All applica- 
tions received by William Graves, agent, 30 
Broad street, N Y. Care Flint & Cg. 





This effort of the executive committee of 
the F S M P A to place the milk in N Y 
city is being watched with the keenest in- 
terest. Recent advices to American Agri- 
culturist from N Y state and from other 
parts of the milk territory suggest that the 
farmers as a whole may have been insuffi- 
ciently posted as to this latest deal with 
the Flint syndicate. Many producers are 
still considerably in the dark, owing to the 
somewhat fragmentary character of the 
announcements from headquarters. No 
doubt it is best that only a part of the milk 
is withheld for the time being. Were there 
a complete stoppage of all the milk of the 
ass’n it would result in the rapid develop- 
ment of new milk territory. -Above all 
things the F S M P A must not lose its 
field, as in such case.it would be a very 
difficult thing to re-establish a trade. 
Meanwhile there is much reason for en- 
couragement in the ground already gained 
by the ass’n, which is forcing, as never be- 
fore, the N Y milk dealers to recognize the 
fact that there are two sides to this whole 


problem—the producer as well as the dis- 
tributor. The way to co-operate is to co- 
operate. 

Milk Notes. 


The producers here are withholding all 
their milk from the New York market ex- 
cepting two or three cans a day, which 
are under special contract. We are pleased 
with the new deal and know it must be a 
success.—[C. C. Conover, White House, N J. 

According to the Newark (N J) News the 
wholesale milkmen are sanguine of coming 
out ahead. “‘One dealer went up into Or- 
ange Co,” says that paper, “and got enough 
milk to supply the deficiency caused by 
members of the Five States ass’n, who had 
held back about 200 cans from his supply. 
He said that while he did not doubt there 
would be an increase of % to %c in the 
wholesale price this fall, there was no rea- 
son why any advance should come before 
that time.” 

The milk dealers’ ass’n of N Y city claims 
only a small portion of the average daily 
supply is being withheld by farmers, per- 
haps 1800 cans out of daily movement of 
26,000 to 28,000. One of these is quoted in a 
N Y daily, ‘the small amount that was 
withheld would not affect the city in the 
slightest.”’ 

Farmers around here do not seem anx- 
fous to join the F S M P A, and conse- 
quently. are not- keeping up with its move- 
ment relative to the N Y milk supply,—[Al- 
fred Dougall, Schenectady Co, N Y. 

Send on the milk; all the city needs and 
consign to Graves. Give him discretionary 
power in selling until he has the milk vir- 
tually under his control.—[Ct Shipper. 

I see by a recent issue of American Agri- 
culturist that a “busy man” has found time 
not: only to make suggestions to the offi- 
cers of the F S M P A, but also to sug- 
gest their stepping down and out in order, 
I infer from his letter, to make room for 
more worthy men to fill their places. Now 
I would like to say to the members of our 
ass’n. I have been present at several meet- 
ings where his suggestions have been of- 
fered and in every case voted down and 
considered by all visionary. How could 
he advocate a stock company ‘of farmers 
to buy the farmers’ milk, i e, each farmer 
to purchase his own milk at a fair price? 
How is he to do this when the farmers 
find it difficult to pay their dollar a year? 
Then how can Neighbor Hobbs hope to 
raise a million from among them? Without 





any further statement on my part, the 
members can at once understand that this 
man could not have spoken from experience 
in producing and selling milk. I can agree 
with Mr Hobbs only in one thing, and that 
is, We must stay together and pull together, 
and we intend to do-so. The present out- 
look is promising. I believe our time for 
shouting is near at hand.—[S. T. Kane, 
Oneida Co, N Y. 

The metropolitan newspapers, always on 
the lookout for a sensation, are this week 
making the most of the wholly misleading 
talk of a ‘‘corner in milk.”’ They credit the 
board of health with sending out a state- 
ment to the effect that the law will take 
hold of any persons seeking to form a com- 
bination among the middlemen. 


No milk is shipped from this station to 
N Y city at present, the whole output be- 
ing shipped to Albany. As soon as the 
N Y Dairy Product Co takes over the milk 
produced by the F S M P A, the members 
of our local section will take off their milk 
from the Albany market and place it on 
N Y market again. At other stations along 
the line of the D & H, producers are get- 
ting the price set by Representative Wil- 
liam Graves (80c p can), or are withhold- 
ie supply. —[Warner J. Walker, Coble- 
ski 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 24%c p qt. The average surplus 
price is reported at $1.19 p can of 40 qts. 
Receipts were 5200 cans less than last week. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for week ended May 19 were as fol- 
lows: 












Fluid Cond’n’sd 

milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack & W. . 21,250a 628 — 
Erie Siinente . 29,952 305 516 
N Y Cent. (Harlem).. - 11,484 141 461 
N Y Cent Gone: ipesensis 21,375b 560 oo 
Ontario ..... . 30,345 2,509 — 
West Shore.. ar - 11,124 1,478 161 
Susquehanna .......... 15,504 238 908 
Northern abadics 2,580 — a 
New Haven ..........-- 8,260 — — 
Lehigh Valley......... 11,805 53 — 
Other sources, ....2.<.. 5,500 25 — 
Total receipts.......169,179 7,43 2,046 
"a 163,953 6,176 2,039 
Daily average....... 24,168 1,062 292 


a In addition 24,200 cases bottled milk. 
b In addition 57,350 cases bottled milk. 
Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, May 21—Although there 
was but one steamer taking cheese from 
N Y last week, and the company refused 
to accept any more after Thursday, the 
market continued fairly strong because for- 
eign demand was good up to the time the 
steamer shut down on receiving cheese. The 
make shows somewhat larger proportions 
than it did at this time last year and the 
year before, but does not equal the produc- 
tion of years previous to that. The cold, 
sour, foggy weather of the past week has 
not favored the growth of grass, which 
needs a good warm soaking rain to bring 
it forward. A year ago cows were in the 
flush of milk, but from present indications 
it will be two weeks yet before they reach 
the flush this year. Two things conspired 
to make prices lower to-day; first, we are 
coming nearer the grass make, second, the 
shortness of freight accommodations from 
N Y to Liverpool. The buyer who has to 
send his cheese to N Y.and depend on sell- 
ing to an exporter is becoming uncertain 
about his ability to do so, when freight 
accommodations are so limited. This factor 
eertainly exercises an influence. 
‘Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 960 bxs at 9%c, 900 at 944c, 70 at 95c; 
large white, 390 at 9%4c, 500 at 9%c; small 
white, 420 at 8%c; small colored, 370 at 8%c, 
350 at 9c; commission, 510 bxs. Total, 4470 
bxs, against 3247, ruling 8%c, 
4299, ruling 6%c, two years ago. Curb sales 
to-day were eight lots, 700 bxs, all large 
colored, at 9%c. These.go directly to Eng- 
land by way of Boston. Sales of creamery 
butter were 92 pkgs at 19c. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


New YorK—At Navarino, On$ndaga Co, 
the continuous cold, dry weather does not 
tend to force plants very fast. Some just 
sowing beds in early May, while other plant 
beds are up nicely. . There will be a slight 
increase in acreage this year.. Some Span- 
ish will be grown upon contract price. all 








last year, and | 
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in favor of the buyer at 7c in bundle. Only 
a very few acres. will be contracted at that 
price, 

PENNSYLVANIA—Indications are that the 
Laneaster Co grower and cigar -manufac- 
turer will both do well this year. The 
greatest demand on the part of manufac4 
turers is for fancy grades of fillers and 
binders. The ’99 crop sold well and but lit- 
tle is held by grewers. This year’s acreage 
will be greatly increased over that of last 


653 





year. Good prices with bright prospects 
ahead bring new cheer to growers. The 
old style Pennsylvania Broad leaf con- 


tinues to be the popular variety, both for 

filler and binder purposes, and this sort 

grows to perfection in the county, 
Tobacco Notes. 

The International Tobacco Co will be in- 
corporated in N J with a capital stock of 
$25,000,000, consisting of 125,000 shares of 6 
per cent preferred stock and 125,000 shares 
common stock, all of $100 par value. There 
will be no bonded debt. The incorporators 
are largely engaged in the manufacture of 
southern leaf. It is expected 10 per cent 
dividends will be made, based on the earn- 
ings of the constituent companies last year. 
The new company starts off with the con- 
trol of 12 factories with a capacity of 18,- 
000,000 lbs, exclusive of cigarettes. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, prime hops are slightly 
higher under comparatively light supplies. 
Brewers are buying only moderately, as the 
amount of beer on hand is reported quite 
large, yet. with warmer weather a better 
trade is looked for. Trade estimates indi- 
cate that not over 2500 bales remain in the 
growing districts of N Y, and in Cal only 
1000, while Wash and Ore have reduced their 
stock to quite moderate proportions. 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of ’99, ch 13@14c p lb, 
prime 11%@12%c, medium 8@10c, common 
5@7c, crop of '98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99, ch 13@1l4c, prime 114%@ 
12%c, medium 8@10c, common 5@7e, crop of 
98 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German crop of ’99 to 
arrive 32@40c. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 








Week Cor’ Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
May 15 last yr last yz 
Domestic receipts ...1,841° 761 98,849 143,037 
Exports.to Europe... 225 2,026 42,611 100,271 


Imports from Europe 15 134 5,713 2,616 
An investigation of your new book, The 
Hop, discloses its great value. It is ad- 
mirably arranged and thoroughly compre- 
hensive.—[Hugh J. Fox, New York. 





The American Jersey Cattle Club an- 
nounces that Vol 52 of the herd register is 
ready for distribution. This is free to 
members on “application; to all others, $1 
postpaid. Orders should be sent to J. J. 
Hemingway, Sec’y, 8 W-17th street, N Y¥ 
city. 














” Basiest 3 running and greatest eranceaving Therhing 


Machine. Slowest travel of-horses. * er Made. 

For full information.also best Rye Thresher and. Binder, 

Clover-huller, Fanning- mill, Feed-mill, Saw-machine 

(circular, and drag), Land-roller, Dog-power, Steam 

engine, Sweep-power, Bosilage fodder-cutter, Rounds 

silo, Address, Geo, -D. arders ¢ Cobleskill, Ne ¥ 
ar Please tell what Ay w urchase. 


| Regents 
Wanted 


We desire to secure a number of experi 
vassers for the “AMERICAN SQnlOULTURIST™ 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia; Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective. states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANI+* 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
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Wheat Corn Vats 
Cash orspot |—————— 

1900 | 1899 | 1900,| 1899 | | 1900 | 1899 
ND, oinkactct 66 | .725%) 3744 325 22%] iy 
New York........ 72 81k} 420] 3954) .27 3iig 
Boston. ...+.+-+++ ~- — | 47 | 44 | 31 304 
Toledo «..........| 75 | .74%] .40%] 3444] 24 | .30 
St Louis.......... ‘714%! .76 | .37%] 3254) .2354) .28 
Minneapolis..... SY 70%! .35%,] 304.) .234,] .27 
Liverpool........|-.84 | .89 | 54%| 46%) — | — 








At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
a quiet affair, with undertone one of per- 
haps a little more confidence in the future 
of values. It is the season of year when 
the growing crop looks promising, if ever, 
and the bears are making the most of this. 
In the absence of important news from the 
wheat countries of the old world, the spec- 
ulative interest continues light. The con- 
tract grade has remained close to 65%c p bu, 
a little above and below; July about 1%c 
premium. 

Corn prices crept up a trifle a few days 
ago, owing partly to restricted country of- 
ferings and a belief that cribbed reserves 
are anything but burdensome. The ship- 
ping demand is fair, including a good many 
crders for export account. Recent foreign 
advices indicate a little more firmness, es- 
pecially in England, and Europe is evident- 
ly in a position to take considerable quan- 
tities of our corn for some time to come. 
No 2 in store 37@37%c p bu, July delivery 
salable around 37%.@38c. 

The American corn kitchen at the Paris 
exposition was formally opened Thursday 
of last week. 

The oats market has been a narrow af- 
fair, crop conditions favorable with the ex- 
ception of one or two states, local operators 
not inclined to offer material support. The 
domestic and export demand is enough to 
absorb most of the current offerings, yet 
trade as a whole is quiet and rather dull. 
No 2 mixed in store 22%c p bu, July 22G@ 
22%c, choice car lots of white oats by sam- 
ple 25@26c p bu. 

Barley offerings are small and readily 
taken at former prices. No animation is 
anticipated until the new crop begins to 
move. Feed barley 37@38c p bu, common 
to choice malting grades 39@43c. 

Grass seeds quiet, rather more interest 
shown in timothy under increased offerings 
and a fairly good demand. Contract prime 
timothy $2 40 p 100 lbs, choice lots quotable 
at 2 50@2 60. Clover seed offerings re- 
stricted and salable on the basis of about 
7 p 100 lbs for prime. Hungarian millet 
60@70c p 100 Ibs, ordinary millet 80c@1 10, 
German millet 90c@1 40, mustard scarce at 
1@1 25, buckwheat dull at 90c@1 10. 

At New York, continued dullness _ has 
prevailed in the grain markets, prices show- 
ing no essential change. Wheat traders 
are more interested in weather and crop 
conditions than anything else, and have 
shown little disposition to engage largely 
in new transactions. No 2 wheat 71%@72c 
p bu, flour quiet but steadier, rye flour 
unchanged at $3@3 50 p bbl. Corn in fair 
demand on export account, prices without 
important change; No 2 mixed 42%@42%c 

p bu in store. Oats in usual request, No 
2 mixed 27c p bu in store, white'and clipped 
28@33c p bu on track. Barley dull at 45@ 
55c p bu, according to quality. Clover seed 
7 50@10 p 100 lbs for fair to fcy, timothy 
2 75@3 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH- ONE YEAR AGO. 


Hogs | 








Cattle cy 
190€} 1899} 190€] 189: 1900] 1899 


Chicago. P} 100 Ibs .. | $5.80] $5.65) $5.40] $4.00] $5.65] $5.35 


New York. 5.85) 5.75) 5.60] 4.15) 5.60 5.38 
PDs ccrseeses -.+| 5.75) 5.50) 5.65) 4.10) 5.75) 5.35 
Kansas City ......... 5.60) 5.40) 5.25] 3.90) 5. 50} 5.10 
Pittsburg ............| 5.601 550 5.40) 4 05) 5.15 5.15 





At Chicago, cattle salesmen have had lit- 
tle cause for complaint, the demand being 
sufficient to absorb daily offerings at steady 
to firm prices. Buyers have fought hard 
for concessions, but the supply has not been 
burdensome; shippers on eastern and ex- 
port account vied with local dressed meat 
concerns in getting all the desirable butcher 
weights. Sales largely at $4 85@5 50, extra 
to fcy 5 60@6 85. 

The English markets are unusually fa- 





verable for the export cattle trade. Choice 
American steers have advanced in the Lon- 
don market to l4c p Ib, estimated dressed 
weight, or fully 2c higher than a year ago. 
Butcher stock has sold well, choice “| 
ers $4 75@5 25, distillery fed bulls 4@4 2 


good to choice veal calves 6@7 75. Stock 
cattle quiet but generally steady. 

Fancy beef steers, 9570@5 80 Cuanners. ry °5@3 15 
Good to extra. 525@5 60 Feeders. selected. 4 30@ 485 


Stockers. 450 to 450 lbs, 3 90@ 425 
Caives, 300 Ibs up, . 00@ 5 20 
Calves, veal, 5 25@ 675 
Milch cows, each, 25 00@50 00 


Common to fair, 42005 


Texas steers, 3S 50S 00 
Native heifers, 3 2a4 55 
Fair to good cows, 8 2ka4 
Poor to fcy bulls, 20@ 440 

Under a good shipping demand, hogs have 
been active, 
strength much of the time. At top figures 
buyers secured slight concessions, but 
prices have continued to rule something 
like $1 50 higher than a year ago. Good to 
choice packing and shipping hogs 5 35@ 
5 45, selected 5 50@5 55, common pigs and 
rough lots 4 75@5. 

Sheep prices covered a somewhaf wider 
range, buyers discriminating sharply 
against anything below medium in qual- 
ity. The demand is for good fat sheep and 
lambs. Yearling wethers $5 50@6, common 
to choice sheep 4 50@5 40, fair to extra 
lambs 6@7 25, fcy springs 7 75@8 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle 10c lower Monday of 
this week, when 85 cars were received. Fair 
activity prevailed at the slight decline. Quo- 
tations are continued as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 50@5 40 Poor to good fat bulls, #2 et 3 
Good, 1290 to 1300 Ibs, rt $4 Poor to good fateows, 2 5 
Fair, 900 to 1100 ibs, | 440@50) Heifers, 700 to 1106 Ibs, 9 iad 0 
Common, Hy to we ae, Oe 50 Bologna cows. phd, 8 15 00 
Rough, half fat, 460 F'sh cows & spr ‘ingers.£0 Wash (0 
Com to good fat oxen,” $a te Veal calves, 6 00@6 75 

Hog market active and lower, Monday’s 
supply 50 double decks; heavy droves $5 40, 
medium 5 35, yorkers 5 20@5 30, common 
pigs selling around 5c. Sheep receipts lib- 
eral, 40 cars on sale; market rather slow 
and a shade lower. Good to choice butcher 
weights 4 25@4 90, fey a premium; common 
to extra lambs 4 25@6 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle market opened slow 


Monday of this week, when 150 cars came 
forward. Sales on the basis of $4 75@5 50 
for fair to choice shipping steeps; stock cat- 
tle in fair demand at 4 75@5 for best select- 
ed; choice veal calves 6 50@7. Hog receipts 
Monday. 120 double decks and market 5@10c 
lower, yet trade fairly active. Yorkers 5 25 
@5 30, medium and heavy droves 5 40@5 45, 
common pigs 4 90@5. Sheep slow, lambs 
active and stronger; total receipts 50 cars. 
Good to choice sheep 5@5 35, lambs 6@6 80. 
Common lots at usual discount from figures 
just quoted. 

At New York, live stock receipts as a 
whole are liberal, slightly exceeding last 
year. The market is without important 
change, some heaviness discernible early 
this week, particularly in hogs and sheep. 
Cattle market generally steady and quota- 
ble on the basis of $4 50@5 50 for common 
to choice native steers, extra usual pre- 
mium, veal calves 5 50@7. Hogg easy, in line 
with western markets at 5 25@5 50. Sheep 
supply liberal, trade fair, but buyers ask- 
ing concessions. Common to prime sheep 5 
@5 50, do lambs 5 75@6 75. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, bran $16@17 p 
ton, cottonseed meal 25, middlings 16@18, 
hay 14@17, corn 44@46c p bu, oats 30@34c. 
Veal calves 6@7 p 100 lbs 1 w, hogs 5 50@ 
5 60, fowls 9@10c p 1b, broilers 20@22c d w. 
Eges 13@14c p dz. Potatoes 1 25@1 50 p bbl, 
cabbage 1 50@2 p cra, beans 2 10@2 20 p bu, 
southern strawberries 12@13c p qt, aspara- 
gus 3@3 50 p dz bchs, spinach 75c@1 p bbl. 

At Buffalo, live turkeys12@13c p Ib, broil- 
ers 25@28c, fowls 10%@l1l1c, pigeons 18@20c p 
pair, eggs 12@12%c p dz. Potatoes 30@45c 
p bu, beets 35@40c, carrots 20@25c, parsnips 

0@50c, new southern potatoes $4@6 p bbl, 
asparagus 40c@1 40 p dz bchs, apples 3@ 
450 p bbl, strawberries 7@13c p qt. Corn 
meal 1 p 100 bchs, middlings 85c, fine feed 
90c, bran 90c, corn 55c p bu, oats 34c. 

At Rochester, maple sugar 9@lilc p Ib, 
strawberries 12@13c p qt, apples 75c@$1 25 
p bu, beans 1 75@2, lettuce 20c p dz, radishes 
18@20c, potatoes 40@45ce p bu. Middlings 17 
@18 p ton, bran 17@18, corn meal 19@20, oats 
28@30c p bu. Steers 7%4@8%c p Ib d w, hogs 
6@6%c, spring lambs 4@5 each, chickens 12 
@13c p Ib, live fowls T0c, eggs 13@14c p dz. 

At Syracuse, strawberries 13c p at, as- 
paragus 5c p bch, new potatoes $1 75@2 p 
bu, old 35@45c, onions 35@45c, beans 2 25@ 








the market showing positive ” 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





235. Eggs 12c p dz, live fowls 13@14c p Ib, 
broilers 25c. State corn 60c p bu, white oats 
30c, bran 17 p ton, cottonseed meal 26, mid- 
dlings 18, hay 13@14, straw 8@10. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 12%@18c p dz, live fowls llc p Ib, 
spring chickens 17@24c. Beans $1 90@2 30 
p bu, apples 3@5 p bbl, potatoes 40@48c p 
bu, Charleston cabbage 2 25@2 75 p_ bbl. 
Bran 16 50@17 50 p ton, hay 15 50@17 50, rye 
straw 15 50@17, clover seed 4 80@5 30 p bu, 
timothy 1 25@1 30, corn 42%c, No 2 white 
clipped oats 3044c. 

At Pittsburg, No 2 yellow corn 48%@49c 
p bu, oats 29%2@30c, clov er seed $5 35@5 45, 


timothy 1 30@1 35, red top 90c@1 40, mid- 
dlings 15 50@18 50 p ton, bran 16 50@17, 


timothy hay 13@15 75, No 1 prairie 9 50@10, 
oat straw 8@8 50. Eggs 12%@l3c p dz, live 
chickens 10@1lic p Ib, ducks 12@l4c 4d w, 
geese 8@10c. Beans 2 35@2 45 p bu, pota- 
toes 30@45c, beets 1 75@2 p bbl, lettuce 4@ 
4 50, cabbage 3 50, asparagus 3@3 50 p dz 
behs. 


OHIO—At Columbus, apples $4 75 p bbl, 
beans 2 20@2 25 p bu, new onions 1 25@1 50, 
potatoes 36@38c, prime clover seed 8 p 100 
lbs, timothy 2 75@2 95, red top 3 75@9 60. 
Eggs 11%c p dz, live chickens 7c p Ib, broil- 
ers 15@18c d w, steers 5@5 50 p 100 lbs 1 w, 
veal calves 5@5 50, hogs 5 10@5 35, sheep 
5@6 50. Corn 45@48c p bu, oats 30c, bran 
16 p ton, shorts 15, middlings 17, screenings 
15, hay 13@14. 

At Cincinnati, old potatoes 35@40c p bu, 
new $2@3 50 p bbl, cabbage 1 50@2 50 p cra, 
cucumbers 50c p dz. Eggs 10%c p dz, live 
spring chickens 20@23c plb, fowls 8c, steers 
4 75@6 50 p 100 lbs, veal calves 5 50@6 75, 
hogs 5@5 45. Corn 40%c p bu, oats 25\c, 
hay 12 50@15 25 p ton, bran 15@15 50, mid- 
dlings 15 50@16. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, corn 41%c 
p bu, oats 27%c, hay $14 50@17 50 p ton, 
rye straw 11 50@17 50, bran 17 50@18 50, mid- 
dlings 15 50@16, cottonseed meal 27@27 50. 
Eggs 12c p dz, spring chickens 18@23c p lb 
1 w, fowls 10c, hogs 5 50@5 90 p 100 Ibs, 
spring lambs 7 50@8 50. Potatoes 40@45c p 
bu, sweets 3@3 75 p bbl, cabbage 1 75@2 50 
p cra, spinach 35@40c p bu, lettuce 40@50c, 
asparagus 1@2 p dz bchs, apples 3@4 50 p 
bbl, strawberries 5@14c p qt. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wiil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. W-hen sold in a small way to retail- 
ers - consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, continue steady. Choice 
marrow $2 12%@2 15 p bu, medium 1 80@ 
212%, pea 1 80@2 27%, red kidney 1 65@2, 
white 1 90@2 25, foreign 1 65@2, green peas 


1 15@1 22%. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, quiet. Evap’d apples ch to 
fey 6%@8c p Ib, fair to prime 4@6c, sun- 
dried 4@5c, chops 1@i%c, evap’d raspber- 
ries 14%@l5ic, cherries 15@1é6c. 

Eggs. 
York, arrivals continue large, 
Nearby fcy at 


At New 
tone of market steadier. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


How to Grow Good Fruit. 


The superintendent .of the Lenox sprayer 
company of Pittsfield, Mass, has delivered 
an address before the Lenox horticultural 
society at Lenox, Mass. The address bore 
chiefly upon spraying and general culture of 
orchard and field crops, how to do it, do it 
cheaply and good, and how to obtain the 
most profit from your labor in the easiest 
manner. The address is quite lengthy, 
about an hour’s talk. Owing to other mat- 
ters ahead of it we cannot publish it in 
this issue. Had this address been placed 
on the market in book form it no doubt 
would have sold at a good price. The full 
address, profusely illustrated, in pamphlet 
form, was intended to be sent to fruit 
growers and owners of estates, free for the 
asking, but to prevent imposition by the 
curious and disinterested, the book will be 
sent to fruit growers or owners of estates 
inclosing 50 cents to the Lenox sprayer 
company, 72 West street, Pittsfield, Mass. | 














mark 13%@14%c p dz, 
southern 9@11%c, western, loss off 12%@13c. 
At Boston, tone of market weak under 


western 11@13c, 


liberal supplies of mixed stock. Nearby 

fey 15c p dz, eastern 12@13c, northern 12% 

@13c, western 11%@12%c, southern 12c. 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, a fair trade in apples at 
firm prices; strawberries in ample supply 
and lower. Applies $3@5 p bbl, Charleston 
strawberries, fcy 14@18c p qt, N C 7@12c, 
Md 8@12c, cranges 3 75@5 25 p bx, Cal grape 


fruit 3@9. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, corn meal lower. Bran $16 
@17 50 p ton, middlings 15@16, fine feed 16 25 
@16 50, red dog 17@19, linseed meal 26 50@ 
27, cottonseed meal 25, screenings 30@80c p 
100 Ibs, brewers’ meal 97c@1, grits 95c@1, 
chops 75c, coarse meal 82@84c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market ruled quiet under 
freer offerings and a quite moderate de- 
mand. Prime timothy 92%c p 100 lbs, No 1 
871%44@90c, No 2 82%@85c, clover mixed 75@ 
80c, rye straw 70@77%c, oat 40@50c. 

At Boston, prime timothy firm at $17@18 p 
ton, No 1 16@16 50, No 2 14 50@15 50, clover 
mixed 13@14, rye straw 9@16, oat 8@9. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, market firm under light 
supply. Sugar 9@1l5c p lb, syrup 85c@$1 p 
gal. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, old potatoes steady when 
choice, new vary widely in quality and 
price. State $1@1 40 p 168 Ibs, state and 
western 1@1 50 p 180 lbs, Charleston prime 
3 50@4 p bbl, Fla 3 50@4 50, Bermuda 8@ 
5 50. 

At Boston, a fair trade at present prices. 
Aroostook Rose 35@38c p bu, do Green Mts 
48@53c, do Hebrons 40@43c, do Dakota Red 
35@38c, N H and Me Hebrons 40c, N Y and 
Vt Rurals 40c. 

Poultry. 


At New York, choice fowls and broilers 
fairly steady, market generally quiet. Live 
spring chickens 15@22c p 1b, fowls lic, tur- 
keys 7@8c, ducks 40@65c p pair, geese 70c 


@$1, pigeons 30@40c, iced turkeys 7@10c, 
fowls 9@10%4c, squabs 1@2 25 p dz. 
At Boston, market generally steady. 


Northern and eastern fowls 10@12c p Ib, 

chickens 10@18c, spring ducks 14@17c, geese 

11@12c, western iced turkeys 11@12c, fowls 

9@10c, live fowls lic, chickens 20c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, seasonable varieties gen- 
erally in good demand when choice. Fey 
asparagus $3 50@4 50 p dz bchs, prime 1 25@ 
3, Fl& beets 75c@1 p cra, do cabbage 1@1 75, 
Charleston 2@2 25, cucumbers 1@2 50, kale 
25@50c p bbl, lettuce 1@2 50, spinach 50@ 
75¢e, wax string beans 75c@2 25 p bskt, green 


1 75@2 25, white turnips 1@2 p 100 bchs, 
radishes 25@60c. 


At Boston, native asparagus and rhubarb 
have been scarce and firm. Carrots 50@75c 
p bu, dandelions 50c, onions $2@2 25, par- 
snips 1 75@2, beets 1, spinach 50c, turnips 
40@50c, parsley 2 25@2 50, string beans 2 50 
@3 50 p bskt, new cabbage 1 75@2 50 p cra, 
cucumbers 3@5 p 100, lettuce 75c@1 p dz 
heads, peas 1 25@1 50 p bskt, long radish 
75e p dz, short 30@40c, rhubarb 5bc p Ib, as- 
paragus 3 50@4 p dz large bchs, 

Wool. 

The wool market has shown more activ-~ 
ity, without any material change in price. 
Very little new wool is on the market as 
yet; buyers and growers are still aparton 
prices. ; 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

The 20c basis is still maintained, al- 
though the supply is larger and somewhat 
less quickly taken up. Dealers are anxious 
to keep stocks well cleaned up, as some 
butter shows the between hay and grass 
qualities. Pastures are reported in good 
condition, which means a larger flow of 
milk and more butter. Some grass butter 
is already on the market and has gone into 
storage, but it is rather early and prices 
are high for much speculative business, 
Choice dairy grades have shown almost 
equal strength with creamery extra, and 
in fact, the May market has been unusually 
firm on nearly all lines. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
20@21c p lb, prints 21@22c, dairy 19@20c.— 
At Syracuse, cmy 20@25c, dairy 16@20c.—At 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Buffalo, cmy extra 20@21c, ch dairy 17@18c. 
—At Rochester, cmy 20@22c, 

At New York, market haskept fairly well 
cleaned up at steady prices. Western cmy 
extra 20c p Ib, do state 20c, firsts 19@19%éc, 
state dairy extra 18%@19c, firsts 16c, west- 
ern imt cmy 16@17%«c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, cmy ex- 
tra 20@20%c p Ib, firsts 19@20%c, ladle 14@ 
16c.—At Pittsburg, fcy cmy 23@23%%4c, dairy 
17@20c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, cmy steady at 20@ 
2ic p lb, dairy 12@15c.—At Cincinnati, fey 
emy 21%c, dairy 14@15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy extra 22@ 
23c p lb, dairy prints 20@2ic, roll 15@16c. 

At Boston, dealers consider prices 
rather high, trade not active. Vt and N 
H cmy extra 20%c p lb, do N Y 20@20%4c, 
do western 20@20%c, firsts 18@19%c, Vt 
dairy extra 18c, do N Y 18c, firsts 16@l1ic, 
western imt cmy 16@16%4c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The supply of full cream cheese is not 
large, but demand for new is rather light 
and market has an easy tone. Old cheese 
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has worked into narrow proportions and {fs 
about steady. 

New York State—At Albany, theddars 
10@1lc p Ib, flats 9@10c.—At Syracuse, ched- 
dars 11@12c.—At Buffalo, fcy old 10%c, new 
9@10c.—At Rochester, 12@13c. 

At New York, demand for new cheese 
generally easy, old about steady. Fcy new 
gay Aa Fi », ch 94%@10c, light skims 6%@ 
Te, fey o colored 12@12%c, white 11@1 
ch 10@10%c. $ = 

At Ogdensburg, 1071 bxs cheese offered; 
9%gc bid, but no sales reported, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y 
cheddars 94%4@10c p Ib, part skims 6@8c.—At 
Pittsburg, Ohio full cream 12@12\%c, do N Y 
12@12%c, new skims 10@10%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 15¢ p 
lb, state flats 13@14c.—At Cincinnati, flats 
1ll%c, limburger 11%@12c, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
114%4@12c p Ib. 

At Boston, continues quiet. N Y twins 
new 9@10%c p lb, do western 9@10%c, N 
Y and Vt old, extra lle, firsts 10@10%%c, 
sage 11@12c, 





men 
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“ALPHA-DISG” - 
CREAM SEPARATORS 





Ranvotew & Canat STs., 
CHICAGO. 


103 & 105 Mission Srt., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





The improved “‘Alpha” disc or divided milk- 
strata system is used in the De Laval separators 
only. Strong patents prevent its use in any 
other machines. 


The “disc” system makes 


the De Laval machines as superior to other 
separators as such other separators are to 
setting systems. 


It reduces necessary speed 


one-half, reduces size of revolving bowl, saves 
labor and power, enables simplicity and dura- 
bility, skimming cold milk, running cream of 
any desired thickness, and insures absolute 
thoroughness of separation under practical 
use conditions, which is not possible with any 
other separator or creaming system, 


Send for “ 20th Century” catalogue. 
THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


1102 Arcu STReer, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


827 Commissioners ST., 
MONTREAL. 




















Excellent for 
“brushing” in 
clover and 
grass 






Eclipse Weeder 






























































ial Adopts an Entirely New Principle in Weeders. 

Ser" The teeth are adjustable so that those coming imme- 
. diately over the plants in the row may gradually be 
raised as the plants increasein size. It means thas 
this weeder may be used long after the utility of all 
other Weeders has ceased. Has 89 oil tempered 
spring teeth, all adjustable to be raised or lowered, 
t it to stand straight, or slant to or from the plants. 
i y Stirs, fines an puiverizes all the top soil and Kills al? 
weeds, quack grass, etc. Adjustable Shafts=fit any horse. Send at once for spectal weeder circulars &c. 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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and its value depends u 
it is marketed. Bal Hay 
finds a ready market anywhere, _ 


“ELI” .<aee 
= a 2 on 

Baling F stats yg 

make the most even, com- 

pact bales, Save freightin loading tall 

cars. Easiest and safest to feed. 

Feed hole 53x30 inches, They are built to last. Require the min- 

imum of er. Write for FREE illustrated catal 

COLLINS PLOW CO.. 1113 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL. 


Warranted the 
eat cheapest & fastest Full Circ: 
market. Made of wrought steel. Oan 
with one or two horses. 


Bal 
be operated 
ill bale10 to 15 tons of hay 
day. rite for description and 

GEORGE ERTEL CO 
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The Onward March. 


» 

Whether the national treasury will be 
richer or poorer on account of the new 
decision of the United States supreme court 
as to the inheritance tax remains to be 
seen. The gist of the decision is this: The 
federal tax on legacies is declared constitu- 
tional and is to be levied progressively, ac- 
cording to the relationship of the individual 
inheritor and the amount he receives. 
Heretofore a uniform tax has been levied 
on an entire estate, so that a person who 
received $10,000 from that estate paid as 
large a proportion as one who inherited 
a million. Under the new decision legacies 
under $10,000 escape the tax, and the levies 
increase with the size of the legacies, vary- 
ing with the degrees of relationship. Thus 
if an estate of $1,000,000 in personal property 
is bequeathed in amounts less than $10,000 
each, it escapes the federal inheritance tax. 
A large estate passing to a few heirs will 
pay a larger tax than at present, and it 
is pretty generally assumed that the new 
decision will- enrich the treasury. The 
power to tax in this way is given, inferen- 
tially, to the states as well as to the fed- 
eral government. 








The relief of Mafeking, 150 miles west 
of Johannesburg; the approach of Lord 
Roberts on the south toward Pretoria to 
within 150 miles, and the triumphant prog- 
ress of Gen Buller northward and to the 
northeast in Natal, taking Dundee and 
Glencoe, were the British achievements in 
South Africa last week. Col Baden-Powell, 
his troops and the residents of the town 
had been cooped up in Mafeking more than 
seven months, almost from the beginning 
of the war. London went wild with enthu- 
siasm over the release. The retirement of 
the Boers northward with their guns and 
equipment presages a lively time when they 
decide to make a stand. They fortified 
Laing’s Nek, the mountain pass which is 
the northwestern key to Natal and _ the 
Transvaal, and destroyed the railroad at 
that point. 





The marble statue of Gen Grant in the 
rotunda of the national capitol, unveiled on 
Saturday, represents the contributions of 
Grand Army veterans in sums of 15c each. 
Mrs Grant was present at the ceremony 
on Saturday, her daughter, Mrs Sartoris, 
and the latter’s two-children, Algernon Sar- 
toris and Miss Sartoris. Eulogies of Grant 
were delivered in the house of representa- 
tives by Messrs McCleary of Minrfesota, 
Grosvenor of Ohio, Richardson of Tennes- 
see, Warner of Illinois, Linney of North 
Carolina, Gardner of Michigan, Brosius of 
Pennsylvania and Dolliver of Iowa. The 
statue is the work of Franklin Simmons, 
an American scuiptor. 





For the first time since the civil war 
the house has passed a measure to pay con- 
federate soldiers for losses growing out of 
the war. It was a bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative Cox of Tennessee, to pay the 
confederate soldiers who 


surrendered at | 


Appomatox for the loss of horses and other | 


personal effects taken from them in viola- 
tion of the terms of Lee’s capitulation to 
Gen Grant by which officers and mén 
Lee’s army were allowed to retain their 
baggage, side arms and horses. The bill 
originally carried $200,000, but the specific 
sum was stricken out and the appropriation 
was made indefinite. The bill was» passed 
out of its order as a special compliment to 
Mr Cox, who, after ten years’ service in 
the house, is to retire at the end of his 
present term. 





An effort in the United States senate to 
cut down the amount paid the 


$30.483.000 failed by a vote of 11 to 41. This 
amendment to the postoffice bill was _intro- 
duced and championed by Senator Butler of 
North Carolina. 





One of the most important and impressive 
phenomena in the history of astronomy will 
be the total eclipse of the sun Monday, 
May 28, along a strip of territory about 25 
miles wide extending from Norfolk, Va, 
southwesterly across North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana between New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge, thence to the gulf of Mexico. The 


eclipse will occur at Norfolk at 8.54 a m, 
Raleigh 8.39, Atlanta 8.52, 

It will last less than two 
There are about 65 total eclipses 


standard time; 
Montgomery 7.42. 
minutes. 


railrvads | 
for carrying the mails from $33,870,000 to | 


of | 








in a century, but the entire area over which 
it may be seen is only a very minute por- 
tion of the entire surface of the earth. The 
eastern portion of the United States will be 
touched by paths of totality in 1918, 1925 
and 1959. 





A material change in the pension law 
has been made by congress, whereby the 
former policy of aggregating the pensioner’s 
disabilities is restored. For instance, many 
pensioners who have received the maximum 
of $12 a month for their chief disability 
can now combine their minor and major 
disabilities, with so much per month for 
each, and thus get more than $12 per month. 
It is reckoned that this plan will reduce 
the number of special pension bills passed 
by congress, thus offsetting in part or whole 
the increased expenditure. Another change 
in the law provides that a soldier’s widow 
whose income is less than $250 a year is en- 
titled to a pension; the former limit was $96 
per year. 





Up to May 10 the number of national 
banks organized with a capital less than 
$50,000, under the law of March 14, was 225, 
scattered through many states. The de- 
mand for banking facilities in small com- 
munities and thinly settled but busy dis- 
tricts is thus demonstrated. 





The establishment of a textile university 
in the south was recommended by the 
southern industrial convention at Chatta- 
nooga; also a southern industrial board 
of education to be composed of members 
from all the southern states. Prof W. H. 
Councill, the head of the school for negroes 
in Normal, Ala, pleaded for fair play for 
the negro in industrial life. ‘‘Unless,’’ said 
he, “‘the south regulates by law the opera- 
tions of labor unions and labor organiza- 
tions, as well as marks out a just course for 
capital, the best labor in the world will 
be ultimately driven out of her markets; 
and when the south permits this, her best 
and most loyal friends will be gone.” Sec- 
retary Wilson told of the work of the fed- 
eral department of agriculture the past 
year, 





The Clark drama: Tearful resignation of 
William A. Clark from the United States 
senate; his appointment the same day to 
fill the vacancy, by Lieut-Gov Spriggs of 
Montana, in the absence of Gov Smith; 
return of the governor, who appoints Mar- 
tin Maginnis in place of Clark, on _ the 
ground that thé latter’s appointment 
was vitiated by fraud; introduction 
in the senate of resolution declaring 
the mooted Montana seat vacant. 
A very mixed state of things, and a.differ- 
ence of opinion in the senate chamber at 
Washington. It is argued on behalf of Gov 
Smith's action that he is competent to an- 
nul an act of~his own so long as it is in- 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Until Clark’s credentials were 
accepted by the senate; the governor, it is 
argued, may withdraw them, as if they had 
been signed by himself rather than by his 


complete. 


proxy. 





The government evidently thinks it has a 
sure grip on Neeley, the embezzler of Cuban 
postal funds. The passage of the attorney- 
general’s bill providing that our extradition 
laws shall apply to Cuba and the other 
dependencies will, it is believed, reach this 
man, though passed after the commission 
of the crime. Should such legislation fail, 
it is said that the culprit can be prosecuted 
for bringing stolen money into the country. 
Neeley and his accomplices evidently have 
plenty of money with which to fight the 
case in the courts, while the government 
seems determined to make an example of 
them. Reeves, the deputy auditor now un- 
der arrest, made a confession, giving up 
$4500 given him by Neeley, 





Ice has risen to 60c per 100 Ibs in New 
York city, and the resulting agitation brings 
out accusations against Mayor Van Wyck 
and other members of the city government, 
who are said to be heavy stockholders 
and to have aided the ice trust by muni- 
cipal favors. Lack of dock room, which 
could be provided by the city, is said to 
keep out western competition. 





The appropriation for the navy as passed 
by the senate was 63 millions, two millions 
more than provided by the house. The 
bill as left by the senate authorized the 
secretary of the navy to procure armor 
of the best quality at $445 a ton; but if he 
be unable to obtain it at that price, he is 
then authorized to pay $545 a ton for the 
armor for the battleships Maine, Ohio and 
Missouri, and proceed to erect an armor 
factory, the cost not to exceed $4,000,000, 
one-half of which amount is made imme- 
diately available. The secretary is directed 
to purchase five Holland (submarine) tor- 
ae boats at a price not exceeding $170,000 
each. 





The national congress of mothers, which 
is becoming an important institution, 
opened its annual congress on Monday at 
Des Moines, Ia. 





The strength of the sentiment in con- 
gress in behalf ef the speedy construction 
of an interoceanic canal appears in the 
report of the senate committee on inter- 
oceanic canals upon the Nicaraguan canal 
bill. This argues against the Panama route 
as uncertain in value and more expensive 
than the Nicaraguan. The committee would 
not wait for the report of the federal com- 
mission, declaring that delay is fatal: con- 
gress should provide the money and let 
the president settle the diplomatic ques- 
tions later. 
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Home Life. 
The Chronic Dyspeptic. 


[Fourteenth paper 
Happy Though Delicate,” 
Wetherald.] 

“To be weak is t@ be miserable,” says 
Milton. All physical weakness in adult hu- 
manity is caused by disease. Most diseases 
originate in a feeble and disordered stom- 
ach, and the rest are generally accompa- 
nied by it. There is a theory that it is a 
mistake to think about one’s own diges- 
tion. But the only way to understand im- 
portant and obscure subjects is to give 
them thought; not fussy, anxious, or queru- 
lous thought, but the coo] and rational con- 
sideration which governs every branch of 
scientific research. 

Suppose that a very simple chemical ex- 
periment is made. A small jar about the 
size of the human stomach is partly filled 
with warm water, and placed near enough 
to the kitchen stove to prevent chilling. Into 
this jar are dropped bits of tough cheese, 
portions of pickle, a little ‘“slack-baked’’ 
bread, two or three preserved plums, potato 
chips of a fiber comparable to basswood 
chips, small chunks of apple, scraps of 
tough beef and a piece of cake. The com- 
bination is allowed to remain in a warm 
place from noon till night, and by that time 
how many of its ingredients have been dis- 
solved—that is to say digested? The skins 
of the plums and of the raisins in the cak« 
are as unyielding as the fried surface of 
the potato, the bread is a ball of dough, the 
pickle’s individuality is dressed in living 
green. The sugar from the cake, aided by 
the warmth of the jar, is turning the whole 
very sour. Suppose we pour in half a dozen 
kinds of medicine. There is probably alco- 
hol enough in them to keep the stuff from 
fermenting any faster. But observe how 
cheerfully the cheese and beef maintain the 
molecular cohesion of their particles. 

This, it will be said, is a false analogy, 
because the stomach is something more 
than a warm ‘receptacle for food. It is the 
seat of a vital force, which, as long as there 
is life, will not cease to try to turn im- 
proper food into proper nutriment. But 
the amount of this precious vital force is 
determined by the amount of digestive pow- 
er. The surest way to strengthen feeble 
vitality is to eat in moderation such foods 
as, when finely chopped and dropped into 
a jar of warm water, are dissolved in a 
few hours. 

Not that the eating of soft food is recom- 
mended, but all food should be soft when 
it reaches the stomach. The chronic dys- 
peptic cannot do better than to do as much 
as possible of the work of digestion in his 
mouth, A glass of milk swallowed in three 
gulps forms in the stomach a tough mass 
of green cheese, which only the very strong- 
est digestive power can successfully com- 
pete with. We who are weaklings must 
digest it spoonful by spoonful in the mouth. 
Tt seems like a tedious process to spend 
the whole of a meal time in consuming a 
glass or two of milk and chewing a slice or 
two of stale bread; but tedium with tran- 
quillity is great gain. There is an after- 
noon of solid comfort to be obtained from 
two or three slowly masticated baked ap- 
ples or baked pears, or a slice of tender, well- 
boile@ and well-chewed beef. The frequent 
advice, ‘Eat slowly,” is but a short way of 
saying, ‘Digest. your food as far as possible 
while you are eating it.” 

Thus the dyspeptic carries his salvation 
in his own hand, or rather in his own 
mouth. Let him not say that all the pleas- 
ures of the palate are denied him. With 
fish, beef, mutton, oysters and eggs witb 
bread made of corn, rye, wheat, or fine 
flour, with every variety of vegetable ané 
fruit except such as from personal idiosyn- 
erasy he finds are not to be assimilated, 
his only chance of starvation lies in tak- 
ing food 920 rapidly, too frequently, or too 
freely. How much and how often are ques- 
tions he can decide for himself, but he can 
scarc@ély make the mistake of eating toa 
slowly. To get the greatest amount of 
health and strength with the least amount 
of internal disturbance—that should be the 
object of eating. 

Probably everyone who tries to observe 
this rule has been accused of “humoring” 
his stomach; but it is not humoring a build- 
er to give him the best_obtainable building 
materials. The mason who calls for bricks 
and mortar cannot do as good work if he 
is obliged to substitute brickbats and mud. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


The food we eat forms the building ma- 
terial of our bodies, and it ought to be in 
the highest degree adapted to that purpose. 








A Homemade Hammock—A hammock 
for a summer’s “camping out’ was made 
of 12-oz duck 40 inches wide and two yards 
in length. A wide three-ply hem was ma- 
chine stitched across each end. A five-cent 
ball of heavy cord, fourteen tent: rings, 90 
feet of cotton clothesline, an awl, and an 
upholsterer’s needle, were the materials 
needed to finish this. The rings were caught 
down with coarse thread, at regular in- 
tervals, along the hem at each end. Then 
a hole was cut in the canvas, in the cen- 
ter of each ring, and the work of fastening 
the rings in solidly began. This was done 
with the heavy cord and large needle, the 
work done the same as making an eyelet. 
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The awl was used to make holes in the 
canvas for the needle to pass through. 
When this was done we were ready for the 
rope, which we cut in double lengths, seven 
for each end, fastening one (fringe fash- 
ion) into each ring. We then separated 
the strands, seven on a side, lapped the 
ends over one another to form a loop, and 
wound them tightly with fine wire. When 
this was done, the loop was closed, and 
firmly fastened with some of the heavy 
cord, and our hammock was ready for use. 
It is much strénger than any of the “‘store’”’ 
ones, and cost less than a dollar. It is not 
as showy, perhaps, but it will not fade if 
left out in the rain, nor will there be any, 
danger of the children breaking it down, 
or any meshes to pull out of shape. For 
ew camps it is just the thing.—[Hale 
,ook. 
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ALL THE STYLE! YE TRUST AGENTS 


with 8 sets, 3 Pins In a set, different colors, to match all 
shades of cloth; sell to your friends for 15 cents a set 
and get free your choice or Three Beautiful and Costly 


set with large Opal, Twin Garnet or Simulation Diamond, 
Send name. 





SOLID GOLD-LAID RINGS, 


No money wanted unless Pins are sold, 
GLOBE GEM Co., Providence, R. I. 

















eweiry. 


offered by any firm. 


A a a Ae ee et ee Deh ed 
FOR SELLING OUR JEWELRY NOVELTIES. 


Watches, Cameras, Bracelets, Gold Rings, 


ivenaway ABSOLUTELY FREE for selling our 
No money required. Send us your name 
and full address on a postal card, and we will send you 18 
gold plate scarf and stick pins, all set with different colored 
stones, to sell for 10 cents each. 
When you have sold them we §& 
will send you your choice of a Watch, a solid Gold Rin 
and any other valuable premium on our large illustrat 
list, which we send you with the pins. We pay all postage. 


NOVELTY MFG. CO., 75 Bailey St., Attleboro, Mass, 


The best seliers 




















“UNEXPECTED TROUBLE.” 


Wh: BE OYE Re iid BE Hk HL GUE iS NE MN NEB NG LEG NE BS GS OHNE OH He Bile hie BH Ne Mh e BNE OE OIE OID WE BK 


Last spring we 


XE YE OHS UE OME GUE OHNE QUE ONE BNE SNE GSK GE  NME is HN OHNE Be Ye ae Oe ule Bale Oye Oye Bue Ga Bye Bue 


$2,000 OIL PAINTING for 10 CENTS, 


“‘Unexpected Trouble.” 


; The wonderful $2,000 oil painting by the 
ey, : | noted English artist, — 


FRED MORCAN. 
urchased for $2,000.00 


the noted oil painting, entitled “Unexpect- 
ed Trouble,” or “The First Swim,” by Fred 
Morgan, of the British Royal Academy. 
The size of the original canvas is 31 1-2 by 
42 1-2 inches. 


We have had prepared a re- 


production of this noted work, every color 
and shade of color being faithfully repro- 
duced in a size 19 by 25, printed on heavy 
coated paper. 


A great many cheay repro- 


ductions of works of art have been scattered 
over the country ; this, however, is not of such 
character. 


FROM MR. MORGAN.—Following is an 


to whom one of the reproductions was sub- 
mitted. 

MONTROSE VILLA, St. Boniface Road, VENTNOR. 

“Itis a most admirable copy of my original, 
quite oneof the most satisfactory reproductions 
Ihave ever had, giving the exact drawing and 
color and the touches of the brush. In some senses 
too faithful, as it brings to my memory the diffi- 
culties of getting the baby boy to pose, and the 
worry of the ducklings.” 


A GREAT OFFER. 


Wishing to put this Magnificent Art Pro- 


States or Canada for only 10 cents, in silver or stamps. 
biggest value ever offered in the line of Art and no one at all interested should delay 
or fail to take advantage of this most remarkable offer. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., or 
MER RSME MS RS AG MS MS VS RS VSM SF MUSRIM S 2X 


ob 
: 
3 
: 
: 
% 
g 
Ca 
extract from a letter from Morgan, the artist, * 
3 


duction, which is worth at least $1.00, within 
reach of all, we will send a copy by mail, postpaid, to any address in the United 


This is without doubt the 


Address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 6O., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For the Season. 


Muffled Drums. 


Why, O why, Columbia fair, 

Dost thou stand in sorrow there? 
Nature’s world is bright and gay; 
Why art thou so sad to-day? 
Why are all thy smiles so bright 
Shrouded as by clouds of night? 
Why, O why, ‘Columbia fair, 
Dost thou stand in sorrow there? 


Again the solemn day has come, 
When throbs the music of the drum 
In memory of the brave; 
Again the wood and garden bowers 
Yield up their lavish wealth of flowers 
To deck each soldier’s grave. 
O, listen te the muffled drums, 
And hedr the children softly come, 
Bringing the summer bloom— 
The fairest tributes of the May, 
All woven into garlands gay, 
To make more fair the tomb. 
[Selected. 





The Heroines. 





The count of dead is not complete 

With those whose splendid winding-sheet 

Was ruddy fire and vital flow 

Of patriot blood—red roses strow— 

Nor yet with those who bore 

A lingering tragedy, for whom we heap 

Poppies of balmy sleep. 

The fatal list has more. 

Above this flush of flowers already shed 

Pallor of lilies spread, _ 

_Sad-suited mignonette, 

Pitiful violet, 

With honeysuckle from some cottage door, 

And that remembrancer of grief and pride, 

The dusky-purple pansy lit with gold. . 

For underneath this turfed and bannered mold 

A woman's heart lies cold, 

A heart whose leaping pulse no Mays restore. 

In count o. battle-slain 

Let not our land ignore 

The wifely bliss, the bridal hope of maid, 

But know these, too, were unafraid 

And glory-fain. 

Not to the men alone this rite belongs 

Of strewments and of songs. 

There is no sex in courage and in pain. 
[Katharine Lee, Bates. 





Our First Boarders. 


x, Y¥. Z. 





For several years our family discussed 
the question of keeping summer boarders, 
without reaching any conclusion. But at 
length we were almost forced to do so in 
self defense, so to speak, and were happily 
surprised in our experience. It all came 
about from the fact that we are blessed 
with numerous friends and relatives, resid- 
ing in cities, who delight to visit us dur- 
ing their vacations. It really amounted to 
our keeping open house several weeks dur- 
ing the summer, much to our mutuai en- 
joyment. I have noticed that this state of 
affairs frequently occurs in the country. 
But they didn’t send us any boarders. No, 
indeed. Our first boarders were entire 
strangers. And we took our entertainment of 
friends as the basis of our treatment of 
,them. If we could make our friends happy. 
and contented for an indefinite time, why 
not boarders as well? 

We have, and we attribute our success to 
being absolutely truthful in our statements 
,to them in the beginning; in fact they told 
us so. We told them we had no bathroom 
in the house, or band concerts on the lawn 
evenings. We did have cool, airy rooms, 
large lawn with fine shade and really coun- 
try surroundings. We told them our very 
smallest price for board, to live as we did 
on milk, eggs, chickens, vegetables, some- 
times salt meat, bait usually fresh, and care 
for their own rooms themselves,—in short, 
make us the least possible expense and 
work. If a more elaborate bill of fare was 
wished, or more waiting on required, they 
were to pay accordingly. They were pleased 
to come and try it, and stayed longer than 
they first planned, and sent others to take 
their places. 

In any caSe we are particular that the 
table linen is clean and fresh, and napkins 
changed as often as necessary. That what- 
ever food is put on the table is well cooked 
and daintily served, as well as strictly fresh, 
'We never scrimp on eggs, cream or berries. 
Nothing would be gained by it, for most 
city people expect to get all they want of 
those things in the country, and it follows 
that if they eat quantities of them they 
cannot eat so much of other food that costs 
the farmer more. As a rule, given plenty 








EVENINGS AT- HOME 


of good, thick cream, fresh eggs and coffee 
to suit, the average summer boarder will 
forgive numberless omissions and. short- 
comings in the cookery. 

Perfect cleanliness must be maintained at 
all hazards. Your doorstone may be “gray 
and rude,” but it must be clean enough for 
a seat, for the summer boarder will drift 
to the doorstone as certainly as a butter- 
fly to the flower bed. Your kitchen may 
lack paint, but it must lack fly specks and 
flies as well. Your cellar may lack a ce- 
ment floor, but there must be a tgtal ab- 
sence of dampness and disagreeable odors. 
Then try to have them feel at home. Let 
them see you are doing your best for their 
comfort, and they are usually willing to pay 
for what they receive. : 

_—_—_———e 


Pleasures for Summer Boarders. 
FARMER'S WIFE, NEW YORK. 





For several summers we have kept a few 
boarders at a time, and as they continue 
to come every year, it is evidence enough of 
their being both pleased and satisfied. They 
are city people who wish for no very elab- 
orate, fussy food, but seeking mostly rest, 
fresh air and quietude, and who are will- 
ing to pay for the same. They usually 
commence to come about the first of July, 
stay two or three weeks, when others take 
their places within a week or 10 days, thus 
giving us a chance to catch our breath, so 
to speak, between the going and coming. 

Having a very large, old-fashioned, roomy 
house, we usually accommodate about four 
at a time, getting $5 per week for adults 
and $2.50 for children, washing included, 
with the exception of white shirts and col- 
lars or cuffs. These we send to the laun- 
dry in town, owner paying charges. We 
never take little children unless their 
mother or nurse girl accompanies them. 
Our bedrooms are all large and cool, and 
plainly though neatly and prettily fur- 
nished. 

In the rooms that have no open fireplace 
a small wood stove is set up, that our 
guests may have a small fire should the 
weather demand it. Where any of our 
guests are invalids we give them a bedroom 
downstairs if they prefer it. The wash- 
ing is sent out,.otherwise the work is all 
done by my daughter and myself and a 
strong German girl, whom we pay $2.50 
per week. 

We strive to keep the silver bright, napery 
scrupulously clean, and all table appoint- 
ments in good style. The house clean and 
cool and free from flies, and fresh flowers 
every day, both for the table and bedrooms. 
As we always have a large quantity of 
all varieties of vegetables and fruits in their 
season on our farm that is possible to 
grow in the north, we are able with fresh 
meats, etc, to set a good and attractive 
table, endeavoring always to keep up a 
variety of dishes and avoid too much of a 
sameness. This is very essential. 

My husband and son rise at 4 o’clock 
week days, and require a hearty breakfast. 
But our guests eat at 7, and for those whose 
appetites are dainty and only need some- 
thing light, we get such as muffins, cereals, 
eggs and cream toast, broths, omelets, 
breakfast rolls or hot graham gems, fruits, 
with coffee, cocoa or milk. Sometimes a 
light lunch is requested at 10 in the morn- 
ing, when only a little breakfast has been 
partaken of, and then is furnished usually 
iced milk or tea, fruits, cookies, sandwiches, 
etc, or crackers and cheese. 

Dinners are of hot meats, fish, salted or 
fresh, fowl or meat pies in variety, two 
or three kinds of vegetables, salads, bread 
in white, graham or Boston brown make, 
with pies and cheese or delicate pudding, 
coffee and fruit. Suppers generally consist 
of any kind of cold meat, either canned, 
pressed, dried. or fish. Pefato is always 
served in some form. Pickles, cookies, lit- 
tle fancy pies such as cream, custard, cocoa- 
nut, etc, and always one very choice fancy 
cake, and the inevitable fruit, and very 
often ice cream or iced fruits. 

Saturday we always plan our dinner for 
Sunday, so that we shall not be deprived 
of our church-going. As we have a sur- 
rey and single carriage, we are able to all 
go and take any of our guests who care 
to attend. About once a week my husband 
or son takes our boarders with my daugh- 
ter or myself for an all day’s outing to a 
popular and well-known watering place, 
a distance of 10 miles. Then again, we go 
to the lake, fisheries or any place that will 
afford our guests a good day’s amusement. 
We take our dinners, making them just as 


€ 








appetizing as is possible. Almost invaria- 
bly after*tea in the evening, or of an after- 
roon if the weather is not too warm, my 
daughter or myself take them for a drive 
to our beautiful little village one and a half 
miles away, or around different parts of 
the country near about. 

Having a fine, large and shady lawn and 


piazza, hammocks are hung here, there 
and everywhere fof their comfort. We 
take numerous periodicals, such as reli- 


gious, story and fashion papers, and hav- 
ing a free school,, public and grange library, 
and a free rural mail delivery at our doo! 
each day, we are:enabled to take one or 
more daily city papers, and thus we have 
a large and fine assortment of reading mat- 
ter to place before our guests. When the 
heat is not too intense, croquet, tennis and 
other games are played. — 

Having large double parlors and a fine 
upright piano, we throw open the doors of 
our rooms to our guests and invite them 
to use both rooms and piano at their pleas- 
ure. At times some like to go and sit under 
a large tree in the harvest field and watch 
the harvesters, or sometimes to ride up to 
the barn on a load of the hay or grain, 
roughing it and enjoying it at the same 
time. 

There is a very large creek back of the 
house, which affords good fishing, although 
the fish are small; so the fishing is only 
done as an amusement. We keep a small 
rowboat. This our guests also take advan- 
tage of if they have the inclination. And 
as there is a shanty on the bank of the 
pretty creek for storing the boat, we use 
it also as a dressing room when we go 
bathing. 

If there are children among our boarders 
we put up large swings either in the barns 
or under large shade trees, Make see-saws 
or teeter-tawter, as they call it. Or we 
manufacture kites, pinwheels and bean 
bags. Sometimes we find them old books 
having colored pictures in them, and give 
them a pair of scissors. They will do the 
rest. Again, they will hunt pollywogs in 
some of the shallow ponds in the fields near 
the creek, and very often find a mid turtle, 
which affords them hours of sport if they 
can have a wash tub or tank. We let them 
go with us to feed the lambs, ducks and 
little chicks, and we always keep a pen 
of little rabbits solely for the amusement 
of children who may chance to come. And 
always a large pile of lake or building sana 
is to be found under a large tree or some 
shady corner, in which the little folks love 
to revel with spoons and any old dishes. 

A person will be surprised at the many 
things that suggest themselves in the way 
of entertaining, etc. A person living in a 
city as a rule is so thankful for a Aeenth 
of pure fresh air, clear, green foliage, and 
a rest from the whirring, incessant noises 
of a busy city that it takes little to please 
him in the country. Give him good food 
in variety, a chance to keep as cool as pos- 
sible, and the rest will take care of itself. 








Cool Rooms—I have taken ‘boarders at 
different times, and think, above all, that 
they think more of their rooms than any- 
thing else. That is, they want cool rooms. 
Have blinds on the outside of the win- 
dows and good screens. Keep the hens from 
under the windows. Boarders don’t like 
to be waked up mornings by the farm ani- 
mals. They all like to be near the water 
and have the use of a boat. Some like 
to meet your neighbors and friends. If so, 
plan little house parties. You can soon see 
if they are .people that would like to get 
acquainted or not. If they are people that 
like to go around, plan little excursions 
by boat or team, stop at some little island 
or beach for a picnic dinner. Build a large 
trellis and train your grapevine to grow 
over its roof, or some other kind of vine. 
Make one or two wide settees, and plenty of 
pillows filled with fir or pine for the settees; 
also make two or three larger ones about 
one yard wide and two yards long filled 
with the same, these to be thrown down on 
the grass or anywhere.—[S, T. R. 


Tutor: You know, of course, ¢hat in 
Christian countries such as ours a man is 
only allowed one wife. Now, what is that 
state of things called? 

Pupil: I know. Monotony! 





Artist: You've a very tidy place here, 
ma’am! You've no objection, I suppose, to 
my painting it? 

Householder: Painting it? -Why, it’s 


only a few months ago that I had it white- 
washed! 





Ferns. 
MARGARET W. LEIGHTON, 





Come into the woods where it is cool and 
still, Oh! the beautiful ferns, see how tall 
some of them grow, and see: these dainty 
little ones with the black stems, that are 
peeping out of a crack in the rock. Those 
on top of the rock with the thick leaves are 
ferns, 


Christmas and rock They are 





THE FERNS UNROLLING. 


stronger than any other ferns, for they 
remain green all winter, and you can find 
them waving above the fields of snow in 
the icy wind. 

In May all the delicate summer ferns 
thrust up their heads through the moist 
black earth. Most of them wear snug little 
hoods of soft, silvery gray and brown to 
keep their curled heads warm. Each day 
they uncurl wider and wider, and shake out 
their lovely fronds, as the fern leaves are 
called. Each frond is made of hundreds of 
wee green feathers. If you turn over some 
of these feathers you will see black or 
brown dots on the under sides. These are 
the fern fruit, and if you plant some of 
them, what do you suppose will grow up? 
Some more ferns, of course, you will an- 
swer. 

Not so; after a few weeks you will see 
the saucer of earth, where you planted the 
fern fruit, covered with queer round leaves, 
not a bit like the ferns, but by and by out 





of these will grow true little ferns. The 
children, you see, instead of being like their 
round-leaved mammas, look exactly like 
their feathery grandmammas. The ground 
where the ferns grow is carpeted with soft 
green velvet, and the red cup moss and the 
little spear moss often keep them company. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





Stamp Pictures—I have been greatly in- 
terested in reading over the Tablers’ let- 
ters and thought I would write, too. I 
have a kodak and take many pictures. I 
have made about $15 taking pictures since 
July, 1899. I took a picture of the house 
where Joseph Smith lived and where he 


This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will. send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have tested 
it with success.—[Adv. 





o 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


wrote the Mormon Bible, and the Starucca 
viaduct, an arched stone bridge connect- 
ing two mountains, and have sold a great 
number of these. Did any of the Tablers 
that have kodaks ever make stamp pic- 
tures of their friends? I do, and they are 
tine. With my kodak I can take a picture 
of one person twice on the same plate. If 
Mr Editor is willing, I would like to send 
some of these pictures to the Table. [ 
would like to exchange views with someone 
in any state except Pennsylvania.—[Eva 
Grimes. 





Papa asked me when we received the last 
copy of this paper in 1899 if mamma and I 
wanted it this year. When I looked at the 
table in his office almost weighed down 
with newspapers from different parts of the 
United States, I told him I thought we 
could do without it. But after not receiving 
it for six weeks I said, ‘Papa, if you will 
please send for favorite paper again, for 
we cannot get along without it.” The 
whole paper is very much improved and we 
like it so much.—[V. I. 8S. 





Farm Work—Egyptian Boy, if work is as 


plentiful all over the country as it is in our 
neighborhood, there is no need of being 
a “hobo.” Farm work is perhaps harder 
than tramping, but one has better com- 
pany, I should think, Tramps do not come 
here very often. The last one that came 
was a half crazy man, who had run away 
from the poorhouse. I went to the door 
and he asked me for—a chew of tobacco! 
I offered him something to eat, but he did 
not want anything but tobacco. So he 
didn’t get anything. I wonder if he thought 
girls used tobacco. Sunflower Girl, your 
description of a prairie made me long to 
see one, especially on Fourth of July night. 
Blissful Girl, if I only had the chance to 
cross the ocean I believe I would willingly 
be seasick all the way. I am a music 
teacher, so I don’t have to shake the ruler; 
my scholars all behave. Jubilee, I agree 
with you about fishing. But we generally 
had some boys along to bait the hooks. Miss 
Idal, East Lynn also affected me the most 
of any book I ever read.—[Verna. 





A Fighter—Mascot No 4, the Boers of 
South Africa, fighting aginst heavy odds, 
have my heartfelt sympathy, and if I were 
aman they should have something more 
substantial than that. I would go to the 
Transvaal at once and aid them in their 
struggle for independence. I am always on 
the side of the oppressed. The girls have 
taken the offensive long enough. If the 
boys around this Table were like my broth- 
er, the girls would be busy defending them- 
selves and would find no time to criticise. 
[Miss Muffit. 


Story-Writing—If one wishes to write 4 
story for a paper, what is necessary? Must 
one have his name on the top of each 
sheet of paper? And must it be written 
with ink? Or would pencil do just as well? 
Are writers paid for short stories, if ac- 
ceptable?—[M. C. A. 

&& Write with ink, on one side of the 
sheet, putting your name ana address clear- 
ly at the head of the first sheet. Number 
the pages, and leave fair margins and 
spaces between the lines. Inclose a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope in which the 
editor ‘may return the manuscript should 
it prove unavailable. It is a good idea to 
write at the beginning or end of the manu- 
script the number of words contained there- 
in. This paper pays for shqrt stories. Many 
of the daily papers and smaller weeklies 
do not. 


White Wyandots—Only a Farmer Boy, I 
will strive to give some of my experience 
in raising young poultry, and give a few 
characteristics of the two grand American 
fowls, namely, White Wyandots and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. The ’dots are my favor- 
ites. I have advertised a great deal and 
sell eggs and birds. I sold nearly $40 worth 
of Brown Leghorns last winter. I have 
just hatched out my incubator chicks, my 
first trial, and got a good per cent of fertile 
eggs. I also have a large bone-cutter, an 
essential in getting eggs. I am getting a 
house put up now 40 by 16, and another one 
begun, 40 by 12 ft. The Barred Plymouth 
Roeks are a good fowl on the average. 
They are not the best layers of our large 
birds but are good considering that they 
mature earlier than the White Wyandots, 
and some (not all) start to lay at 5% to 6 
months old. In my experience they are not 
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persistent layers. It isn’t always the ear- 
liest layer that is the most persistent layer 
or lays the greatest number of eggs within 


12 months of reaching maturity. For month - 


in and year out, give me the “ ’dots.” Re- 
member that the Rocks have had a start of 
10 or 15 years in the race over the ’dots. The 
Plymouth Rock is the result of breeding the 
Dominique, the native American fowl, on 
Black Java hens. The Rocks are good for- 
agers and bear confinement fairly well, but 
are not in my-estimatiom the best of moth- 
ers or sitters. A friend of mine got two 
sittings of eggs, paying $9 for them. I lent 
him a broody hen (Plymouth Rock). She 
set two weeks and quit and the man said 
she was too thoroughbred to make a good 
sitter. I could cite several instances of the 
same nature. In weight the White Wyan- 
dots are about a pound lighter. But let the 
carcasses of the two be compared and I 
think the scales will tip in favor of the 
*dots. In egg production they are superior 
to the Rocks. The ’dots are good sitters 
and mothers. Give any birds kind, sensi- 
ble care and adequate results will follow, 
but with the same advantages the White 
Wyandots will make for themselves a rec- 
ord that few breeds can equal and fewer 
excel. Now, boy fanciers, send in your ex- 
periences.—[Ohio Boy. 





Class Mottoes—I noticed in the last issue 
of this paper that Hyacinth wanted some 
class mottoes. Here are some of ours: End- 
ed, yet only begun; from the beach we view 
the ocean; honor lies in honest toil; and, 
the end crowns the work. We have not 
taken your paper very long, but I am al- 
ready interested in the Young Folks’ let- 
ters. I have also sent in my name for a 
letter circle. If this escapes that monster 
of which I hear them talk so much, I will 
call again and tell you more avout myself, 
also our state.—[Penn. 





A Fox Trap—If you have a spring on the 
farm some distance from the dwelling, es- 
pecially if it is in an old pasture, build a 
dam a short distance below the spring so 
as to raise the water about 18 inches. In 
this place a stone so the top of it will be 
about three inches below the surface of 
the water. On the top of the stone place 
the trap. The stone and trap should be 
about~three feet above the dam. On the 
treadle of the trap place a bunch of moss, 
Great care should be taken in building the 
dam, as there is where your success lies, 
Select an old log covered with moss, han- 
dle it in a way not to injure the moss or 
its appearance in the least. Plant a pole 
so the top of it will be eight or 10 feet 
above the trap. To the top of the pole at- 
tach a string or wire to hold the bait. ‘The 
dam should be built early in June, imitat- 
ing nature as nearly as you can.—[R. Jones, 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 


16. Anagram (one word)—[P. H. McL., N 8. 

SCION THAN HORN. 

17. Beheading—Fill the first blank with a 
word of four letters; behead this for the sec- 
ond blank, and curtail this for the third blank. 
iJ. Z., Kan. 
18..Charade—My first is to injure; my, second 
is a metal; my third is a strong gale, and my 
whole is part of a harness.—{G. B. H.. Ct. 

19. Inverted Pyramid.—[Iris, N Y. 


** * * © *¢£ * & &€& @ @ 
** * © © @ © * & 
** * * © @ 8 

Se. 2 Q&58; 6 
* * * 
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Across—1, Punning; 2, a one-horned creature; 
3, wedge-shaped; 4, precipitous banks oO 
earth; 5, being; 6, a letter. Down—1l, A letter; 
2, a verb; 3, a bird of Arabian mythology; 4, 
a burden; 5, purpose; 6, immense expanses; 7, 
limits; 8, application of knowledge to practi- 
eal purposes; 9, a large wooden vessel for 
holding water; 10, a verb; 11, a letter. 

20. A Swarm of Bees—Example: Take one 
from to bubble, and leave an unctuous sub- 
stance drawn from various vegetables—boil, 
oil.—_{S. S., Kan. 

Take one from a small fish and leave a cree 
vice in a vessel. 

One from to peel and leave a coqeueery. 

One from to lie in warmth and leave to ine 


vite. 
One from to hoot and leave a shoemaker’s 


ool. ‘ a 
One from to thresh and leave to consume, 
One from to censure and leave crippled. 
One from mild and leave possessions. 
One from an expanded bud and leave to ris@ 
One from to make tense, and leave a genef- 
ation. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Read, and Then Vote! 


The American Agriculturist letter club, 
composed of letter circles formed for pri- 
vate correspondence (there are now 159 of 
these circles) will be in existence and ac- 
tive operation as soon as we receive postal 
cards from a majority of the circle mem- 
bers in favor of the club constitution as 
drafted by President Baker and amended 
herewith by the letter circle department 
at the office of this paper. Now all turn, 
please, to the issue of May 12, Page 612, 
and note the following amendments in Mr 
Baker’s excellent draft, which seem at 
the office to be necessary: 

Article 3, Section 3, loads too much work on 
the secretary, therefore it is amended to read 
as follows: “‘The secretary shall be both re- 
cording and corresponding officer. He (or she) 
shali keep in a book properly prepared the 
name, number and motto of circles, the ad- 
dresses of all circle members, and the roster 
of officers of letter circles, these data to be 
furnished him (or her) by the secretaries of 
the respective circles, written in ink on one 
side of a sheet of paper, suitable for pasting 
or binding into a record book; the furnishing 
of these data by the circle secretary to the 
club secretary, in the form prescribed, to be 
@ condition of the circle’s membership in the 
club. The secretary shall consult with circle 
secretaries regarding all matters of mutual 
concern, and perform such other duties as are 
within his jurisdiction. He shall report to the 
—- and paper every six months, Dec 1, 
une 1.” 

The closing sentence of the fourth section of 
Article 3 shall read: “He shall report to the 
president and the letter circle department 
of this paper four times a year, namely Jan 
1, April 1, July 1 and Oct 1.” 

The first section of Article 5 is amended so 
as to read: “A circle, in order to become a 
member of the club, shall furnish through 
its secretary, in the form there prescribed, 
the data mentioned in Article 3, Section 3; it 
shall also render reports and dues as provided 
in other articles. Until a circle has complied 
with these conditions its members are not 
members of the American Agriculturist letter 
club and are not entitled to wear the club 
badge or button.”’ 

Section 2 of Article 5 is amended so as to 
read: “In case a member of any circle dies, 
resigns or is expelled, the circle, provided its 
membership does not exceed 10, is entitled to 
anew member. The secretary will notify the 
letter circle department of this paper, which 
will supply the vacancy, and will notify the 
national secretary of the change.” Section 3 
is amended so as to read: “An ex-member may 
be reinstated upon application to the letter 
circle department of this paper, according to 
its discretion.”’ 

Section 4 of the same article is amended to 
read as follows: ‘“‘Any member delaying the 
package of letters longer than six days is 
subjected to a fine of 5c per week for the first 
offense, to be paid into the national treas- 
ury, and for second offense he may be re- 
ported to the letter circle department of the 
paper. to be dealt with as there seems best. 

elays caused by sickness, absence from home 
or unusual distance from post office are ex- 
cusable.’’ 

Article 6, in its first section, shall read as 
follows: “Circles may elect a secretary, who 
shall be treasurer also; this officer to hold of- 
fice at the pleasure of the circle.’’ 

Article 8 shall read: “The annual dues of 

each circle shall be at the rate of 5c per indi- 
vidual member, the money to be used for de- 
fraying the actual expenses of the club.”’ 
_ All vote on this matter of the constitu- 
tion, please, and have the postal card in 
the hands of the letter circle department 
not later than July 1. If the constitution as 
here outlined is adopted, the badges or but- 
tons will be made at once and distributed 
in ample season for the fall fairs. 








Pride—Little offenses to our pride touch 


us like the announcement of some great 
misfortune. We forget misfortune, pro- 
found grief, people who have caused us 
real injuries, the consequences of which we 
still feel; but the slightest wound that hurts 
our pride, the faces, the words of those 
who inflict it, remain impressed on us for 
a long time with marvelous accuracy. It is 
understood that each one must sacrifice 
to the pride of his friend a part of his sin- 
cerity, and that the sacrifices are to be 
equal. The attention of both is continual- 
ly directed in keeping the balance even. It 
is a work that is constantly going on in 
every conversation between two friends, 
and that reveals itself during very prief 


pauses in which each rapidly calculates if 
he is a debtor or creditor, with a furtive 
glance, by which he seeks to read in the 
face of the other if he is satisfied with the 
recompense he has had, or if he expects 
something more. It 


is an uninterrupted 
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succession of slight involuntary offenses, 
ready resentments and instantaneous recon- 
ciliations, a game of fencing carried on by 
pride, so rapid and made with strokes so 
subtle, as to be invisible to a third person, 
however acute an observer he may be.— 
[Excelsior. 





Menial Drudgery—The cry is, the boys 
won’t stay on the farm. Why? Because 
some of you turn what might and should 
be. the most pleasurable occupation, into 
menial drudgery. You want them to toil 
early and late. You want to put most of 
the money in your own pocket. You don’t 
want them to stop to lean on their hoe. You 
tell them, “I had to work when Iwas a boy.” 
Their ideas are nothing. You don’t have 
any conversation with them about the plan- 
ning or take them into your confidence. Are 
your boys or your home less than your 
crops? Fathers, both the evil and the rem- 
edy lie at your own door. If a boy wants 
to try the shop, let him go cheerfully. Nine 
times out of 10 his experience will turn 
him back to the pure breeze and freedom of 
the farm. Sympathize with and kindly 
guide his ideas. Let him have days for re- 
ereation. Take him into your confidence 
in planning.—[Much Experience. 





Notes—The good woman is cooking the 
dinner over a fire, the fuel of which is rot- 
ten corn. It makes a splendid fire, and I 
have learned that rotten corn need not be 
thrown away.—[O. Nelson. 

Sunbeam’s orange pudding in the April 
21 issue is very nice; it is also very fine with 
strawberries, raspberries or peaches in place 
of oranges.—[The Barber’s Wife. 

I have seen my wife give a tramp two 
good slices of bread and butter, and before 
he got out of sight, he threw them away 
by the roadside.—[N. F. C. 

I, too, with Mrs J. E. Howell in the April 
21 issue, can fully appreciate Will Tem- 
pler’s poem, “The Patience of Job,” for I 
was a district school teacher and boarded 
around, from ’72 till ’°83.—[Mrs A. M. Howell. 





A Tiny Book—I have a little book, Bible 
History, 2x1% inches, bound iin leather, 
printed in 1816 by Hori Brown, Leicester. It 
has 240 pages, 25 werds to a page, plain and 
easy to read. On the fly leaf is some writ- 
ing, and only this can be made out, “Ba- 
tista Brown, present.’”’ I have always want- 
ed to know its history. The following is 
the way I came by it. When we were chil- 
dren, our girl friends across the field had 
a store and sold all sorts of things, with 
pins for payment. One time on going to 
make a purchase, I spied this book, It took 
every pin I had to buy it.—[Auntie. 


Does Her Good—I, too, am a farmer's 
wife and have three little ones to care for 
besides doing my housework, but I enjoy 
nothing better than going out and driving 
three horses on a sulky plow, or a grain 
binder or mower. When I do that my hus- 
band takes the children with him, and I 
think it does a woman good to get outdoors 
and get a little fresh air, providing she 
doesn’t overtax her strength.—[Cad of Wis- 
consin, 








Uncle’s Tramp—We had a tramp once. 
More than a year ago, a man of appropriate 
appearance came to us one evening and 
asked to stay over night, explaining at 
ence that he had been to Springfield (Mo) 
to deliver a fine stallion, that after being 
rebbed, he had necessarily proceeded on 
foot, and (incidentally) was on his way 
back to Kentucky, where he owned and 
operated a fine stock farm. My bachelor 
uncle and two bachelor aunts, who consti- 
tuie the head of the household, readily 
warmed towards this respectable stock rais- 
er. All evening, till late—unwonted late— 
bedtime, the friendship—new, but 
besed upon the fellowship of stockmen— 
grew and waxed warm, and after break- 
fast, our benevolent uncle inquired as to 
the amount necessary to pay traveling ex- 
penses to this “blooded stock farm,” and 
the manager quickly explained that five 
dcllars would easily pay car fare, and that 
as soon as he reached home he would send 
us a pair of lovely Poland-China pigs. At 
that moment a hired man who had heard 
the discussion of the night before, came 
up and asked my uncle to let him pay half 
of the friend’s fare and have a half inter- 
est in the pigs, to which uncle reluctantly 
ecrsented. Now uncle is blessed—if “poor 
kin” were ever a blessing—with nieces and 








nephews in nearly all of the states, and 
what with corresponding and occasional 
visits, Uncle John has not yet heard the 
last of the joke,—or even heard from the 
stockman.—[The (Dear) Slayer, 


Succeeded Admirably—Nothing to Say, 
I think it would not hurt the men one bit 
to learn how to “‘compose’”’ as well as “‘dis- 
pose”’ of a cake. One day when I was very 
busy ironing and did not want to stop, the 
school directors met at our house. My son 
thought we ought to have refreshments for 
them and asked how I made the “1, 2, 3, 4 
cake.”” I told him 1 cup melted butter, 2 cups 
(scant) sugar, 3 cups flour, 4 eggs, 1 cup 
milk, 2 teaspoons baking powder, throw 
them all in together and beat. He suc- 
ceeded admirably. Nothing to Say says 
her ambition is to become a business wom- 
an, then objects to learning how to harness 
a horse.—[Aunt Mamie. 


No Misfortune—“‘Do I dislike to grow 
old?” No, if I can only grow to look and 
be like some of my dear old lady friends 
that I know or have known. Some women 
who are quite homely when young are often 
beautiful when age softens their faces and 
their hair becomes white. Pennsylvania 
Sister, don’t think it a misfortune to grow 
stout, for a stout woman with care in her 
dress can be made to look as nice as a slen- 
der one. And don’t take anything or diet, 
for I have in mind two friends who dieted 
because they thought they were too stout, 
and they both lost their good health. 
“Health is wealth,” and what does it mat- 
ter whether we are stout or slender if we 
enjoy good health?—[Elizabeth of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Dear Husband—How I did feel sorry for 
Emma, when I read her letter in the Table 
Talk asking for advice as to what she 
should do with a husband who drinks. Dear 
Emma, I think it will be hard for the Ta- 
blers to give you any advice. I think the 
best place to go for advice would be to 
God. Pray for your dear husband, and God 
will answer your prayer at thé right time, 
for he always knows what is best.—[Pansy. 








Trusty Winchester—In the issue of May 
5 someone is priding himself on being one 
of that despised lazy class (a hobo) during 
four months of the year. In our communi- 
ty tramps do not ask for money, but for a 
“hand-out,” and they are almost always 
fed. They are not out of sight sometimes 
before the food is thrown away. And yet 
Egyptian Boy gets the wherewithal to board 
and clothe himself for eight months. Does 
he get it by fair means or foul? There are 
lots of these fellows in the country now, 
and near our dining room door stands a 
trusty little Winchester, never yet used in 
self defense, but always ready, and the 
girls of the family know how to use it. But 
perhaps E. B. is a different sort of a hobo 
from those who travel in western Illinois. 
[A Letter Circler. 





Letter Circle Report—Pleasant letters of 
progress have been received from Circles 
78, 138, 130, 37 (Red, White and Blue), 63 and 
105 (Literary No 2), which was rechristened 
Nonesuch. No 37’s_ secretary writes: 
‘“‘Among our members are Sower, Moccasin 
Bill, Lady Jane, Friend Zoe, Gytia and The 
Young Fellow. Several have sent pictures 
of themselves and their homes. We have 
also had some choice drawings of pigs, girls, 
cats, bicycles, superintendents, jig dancers, 
oil cloths, schoolhouses, snowshoes, ice 
cream freezers, grandpas, old Northrop hill, 
school teachers and pupils undergoing cor- 
poral punishment. No 1 is our secretary 
and was one of the prize winners in the 
garden contest.” 


Arrogant—There are men, I know, unable 
to meet the real difficulties of life, and are 
mercilessly trodden upon by better and 
more worthy competitors, who become un- 
usually and unnecessarily arrogant when 
their path becomes unobstructed and 
smooth. ‘Human nature,”’ it may be called, 
but I believe that it is the crudest kind of 
animal characteristics.—[Rustic Philoso- 
pher. 


Asked and Answered—A woolen slumber 
robe (not afghan stitch), crocheted in strips 
of different colored wool, is what Constant 
Reader wants directions for.—~—Will Helen 
Putnam, who wrote to Mrs J. Wesley Doane 
some time ago about relations, write to the 
latter again at Cambridge, N Y. 











The Home Dressmaker. 





Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers, 





7873—Men's Outing Shirt. 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inch breast, 





7072 qa? 
iio 


ADIES 
Dit APED WAIST 7971—LADIES’ pay 


WITH GIRDLE. 7975— CY BODICE, 32, 4% 
LADIES’ TUCKED 38 and 40 inch bust. 
SKIRT. Waist, 32, 34, Ivory white liberty is 
36, 38 and 40 inch bust. here effectively trimmed 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 2 and with cream lace and 


30. inch’ waist. This black _velvet. It is 
dainty evening gown_ is mounted on a glove fit- 
developed in Eau de Nil ted lining, which closes 
mousseline de soie, with in the center front, the 


trimmings of darker seams and darts being 
green ecnenille and featherboned. The back 
panne girdle in_ the is smooth across. the 
same shade, lined shoulders and drawn 
throughout with, white down straight to the 
taffeta. The kirt is shaped girdle in tiny 
made over a eo. -gored plaits. It is decorated 
taffeta drop skirt. Crepe with broad cream lace 


de chine, organdie, silk in an inverted V. This 
muslins or crepon are waist may be stylishly 

propriate fabrics for Seveloped in foulard, 
this mode, with lace, satin, panne or India, 
... panne finished with trimmings of lace, 
silks or silk appliques velvet, ribbon or ap- 
for decoration. plique. 





bck, ADIES’ SKIRT 
WITH CIRCULAR 
gp ga 22, 24, 2, 
30 inch waist. 

This. stylish skirt is 
especially designed for 
light woolen fabrics. As 
illustrated, it is made of 





7962—LADIES’ FAN- 

CY WAIST, 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40 inch bust. 
Dainty maize crepe de Oxford gray crepeline. 
chine .was chosen for Drap d’ete, poplin, lans- 
this waist, with trim- downe, crepon, henriet- 
mings of cream lace and ta or challis are appro- 
plaited mousseline. The priate for this ‘mode. It 
collar is made with two may be successfully de- 
squares in the center veloped in wash fabrics, 
back and the velvet linen, pique, cotton 
irdle fastened_ with a cheviot, madras or mer- 
yet buckle. Crepeline, cerized ginghams, the 
lansdowne,. foulard, lib- flounce trimmed with 
erty or ench flannel lace or_embroidery. If 
are aporopssate for this referred the back ma 
m with trimmings arranged in Frenc 
of lace, ribbon, silk, athers in place of the 
velvet or panne. x plait. 
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7877—LADIES’STORM 
OR CYCLE SKIRT, 
2%, 2, 23 and inch 
waist, ¥ Oxted gray 
o ouble-faced cheviot is 
796—MISSES’ BLAZ- here illustrated, the 
oR, 12, 14 and 16 years. under side showing a 
Cocoa ‘brown cheviot is fancy broken plaid, 
here developed in a_ black and white, that is 
stylish reefer. The back exceedingly effective. It 
is close fitting, the cen- closes invisibly at the 
ter seam being omitted. left side of the front, 





The curved seams are which, with the foot, is 
machine stitched, the deeply underfaced with 
side back being extend- the material, finished in 
ed over the back below strictly tailor style with 
the waist line, produc- rows of machine stitch- 
ing a long, graceful ef- ing. Double or single- 
fect, becoming to girlish faced cloths in any of 


figur Broadeoth, the new shadings may 

Venetian, covert or be appropriately used, 

homespun may be em- the eoabie-facel chevi- 

ployed to make smart ots being the most pop- 
reefers in this mode. ular material at present. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 





“What is the highest form of animal 
life?” ‘The giraffe,”’ responded a bright 
member of the class. 








Three 
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How many years of her life does a 
woman spend over the hot” cook stove 
getting those three meals a day? Back 
aching, head throbbing, nerves twitch- 
ing, it’s all the same, there are three 
meals a day to be prepared. Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription cannot lighten 
woman’s labor, but it can and does in- 
crease her strength. It cures those dis- 
eases of the womanly organs which un- 
dermine woman’s vitality. 


"I cannot praise Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription too highly as a tonic for tired, worn- 
out women who are afflicted with female weak- 
ness,” writes Mrs. Ira W. Holmes, of Cedar 
Rapids, wa. “It has helped me very much 

a»skillful physician once said to me in 
answer to my question as to its efficacy, ‘I know 
of cases where it has really worked wonders.’” 


‘ Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets do not 
re-act upon the system. They are a 

thing to keep in the house. One § Pellet’ 
is a laxative, two a cathartic dose. ‘The 
medicine for every woman. 
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Waite SAVE MONEY 


eat lowest 
wholesaie price, —_ yourchance 
y direct from Soctony ene y profit. 
oe tig attachments free. 30 days’ free 
= onan WARRANTED 20 TEARS. 
540.00 Arlington for ....... 
550.00 Arlington for..... 








4 

’ 

$65.00 Kenwood for -$21 

Other Machines at$d,6i0.502019 

Illustrated catalog and testimonials 
ASH BUYERS’ "UNI 


free. N, 


158-164 W.VanBuren St., B-42, Chicago,Ill. 


AST HMA 


you suffer from 
E. we want to send you free by mail, pre- 
ER a “= of the famous Kola Plant Compound. 
t is Nature’s Sure Botanic Cure for the disease, and 
i guarantee that it will forever stop all your suffer- 
ing. Weare sending out 50,000 Bottles free by to 
Sufferers, to prove the w onderful power of this New 
Discovery, and we will be pleased to send one to you. 
Send your name and address by postal card or letter. . 
Address, The KOLA ORTING CO. 
No. 1164 Broadway, New ¥ 

















THE EDISON 


GALE 


PHONOGRAPH 


uses the same records as 
the higher-priced instru- 
ments, and is constructed 
> the same sound princi- 
les that have established 
e superiority of all Edison 
Phonographs. The greatest 
home entertainer ever 
eC. 






GEM, $7.50. 


For our new catalogue of NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


machines and records, apply to THIS 
any Phonograph dealer. TRADE 
NaTionaL Puonocrapa Co., OG Gahan 


New York. mane 





Big Drop in Sewing Machines. 


For $12.75 you can now buy the same make of 
high grade, improved, 20-year guaranteed, beau- 
tiful oak cased sewing machine that your dealer 
asks $40.00 to $50.00 for, and afar better machine 
than those now being so widely advertised at 
$18.00 to $26.00; shipped on three months’ free trial 
to anyone, any place in the United States; no 
money to be paid until after received. For "full 
particulars, special machine catalogue and spe- 
cial price ofierings, cut this notice outand mail to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co., Chicago. 


Ne RIGTCLES BELOW GosT 


GRADE ¢ 
. i 000 wen ceAee S Sith ‘best 
= } 7 equipment must closed 

7 1900 Models, best makes, $4) i to $20 
99 & 98 Models, ry ne $8 to$13 
500 ondh d Wheels 









Sec 
all makes — models. Ss as — 


to $10. 
$i. le at half je a cost.” we 
anywhere on trial without a cent 


proposition is even more liberal, 
Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept. 46 


MEAD CYGLE GO. Chicago 


Absolutely eured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers. Actslikemagic. , 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, \ 


1s D'.£.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me 








COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 tor creet too ievetanasos 
RU PTUR CURED while you work. You 


pay $4 when cured. No cure, 
no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 66, WESTBROOK, MAINE, 


BULBS 42 
‘wt PLANTS 


yc. L. ALLEN. ete history, 
m. 4.8 of pro baat nat ‘ull directions Pony wa suc- 
cessful culture of bulbs in the at ing or green- 
house. The illustrations whic this work have 
been drawn from nature, and te been engraved és- 
ecially for this book. The cultural directions are plain- 
ly eee, practical and to the point. Cloth, l2mo. = 








1 . oe Free of this and many other publications. 
Catale E JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,NewYork. 








FER ¢ FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW TH 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 





| ec ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOm 
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[22] 
A Fancy Tie. 


A new fad started is to make elaborate 
ends to fancy neckpieces. The accompany- 
ing sketch shows 
one of these ties 
successfully made 
out of a strip of 
pale violet silk. 
Sketch a conven- 
tional design on the 
ends to be embroid- 
ered and then back 
the silk with a 
piece of dotted net 
the size of the silk 





ends. (This violet 
tie was backed with 
white dotted net.) 
Outline the design 
with white silk 
braid about an 
eighth or a _ six- 
teenth of an inch 
wide and when 


neatly sewed down, 
eut the violet silk 
away, carefully, so 

remains. Whole 





backing 


that the lace 
waist patterns are made after this idea and 


are most effective. One especially hand- 
some waist of white taffeta’ with a design 
in deep cream net, outlined with white silk 
braid, was one of the most novel waists 


seen, 





Baby’s Sock with Imitation. Slipper. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





Knit in pink and white, or blue and white, 
these are very dainty. If made of silk, half 
an ounce each of two colors will be required. 
Saxony yarn will be almost as pretty, not 
so much required, as it is some coarser. 

With the pink cast on to each of three 
needles twenty-four sts. 

Purl three rounds, knit three rounds. 
Now with the white, knit the open work 
pattern. 

7th round—N twice, o, kK one, o, k two, 
o, k one, o, n twice. 

8th and 9th rounds—K plain. 

Repeat these three rounds until you have 
made fifty-six rounds of the white. 

57th round—K plain until last seven sts, 
which slip from third to first needle, Msoslip 
seven sts from second to first needle. Having 
thirty-eight sts on first needle, commence 
knitting in rows for the instep as follows: 

ist row—Sl one, * n twice, o, k one, o, k 
two, o, k one, n twice, repeat from * across 
the row. 

2d row—Sl one, purl thirty-seven. 

3d row—Sl one, knit thirty-seven. 

4th row—Sl one, * p two tog, p two more 
tog, 0, p one, 0, p two, oO, p one, 0, p two tog. 
p two tog, repeat from * across the row. 

5th row—Sl one, Kk thirty-seven. ° 

6th row—Sl one, p thirty-seven. Repeat 
these six rows until you have knit thirty 
rows in white. 

Leave the first needle in instep, and with 
pink cast onto fourth needle fourteen sts 
for the strap; knit with the same needle 
the thirty-seven sts on second and third 
needles and cast on fourteen ‘more new sts 
for second strap. 

1st, 2d and 3d rows—K plain. 

4th row—K two, o, n, repeat until the last 
two sts, which knit plain. 

5th and 6th rows—Purl. 

7th row—K plain. 

8th row—Cast off fourteen 
eight. 

9th row—Cast off fourteen sts, p thirty- 
four. 

10th, 11th, 14th, 17th, 18th, 20th, 21st, 24th, 
27th, 28th, 30th, 31st, 34th and 37th rows— 
Sl one, k thirty-three. 

12th, 13th, @5th, 16th, 19th, 22d, 23d, 25th, 
26th, 29th, 32d, 33d, 35th and 36th rows—SIl 
one, purl thirty-three. 

38th row—Sl one, k twenty-two, sl and 
bind; turn. 

39th and every alternate row to 57th in- 
clusive—Sl one, p twelve, p two tog, turn. 

40th and every alternate .row to 58th in- 
clusive—SI one, k twelve, sl and bind, turn. 

Next pick up on left side of heel sixteen 
loops and purl them as part of the 57th 
row; turn, k thirty and ‘pick up on other 
side of heel and knit as part of 58th row. 

59th row—K sixteen, p fourteen, k four- 
teen, n. 

60th row—P fifteen, k fourteen, p fourteen, 
p two tog. 

61st row—P forty-two, p two tog. 


sts, k forty- 








BUSY FINGERS 


62d row—K forty-one, n. 
63d row—P forty, p two tog. 
64th row—P thirteen, k fourteen, p twelve, 


p two tog. 

65th row—K_ thirteen, p fourteen, k 
eleven, n. 

66th row—K thirty-seven, n. 


67th row—P thirty-six, p two tog. 


68th row—K thirty-five, n. 
69th row—K eleven, p fourteen, k nine, -n. 
70th row—P 10, k fourteen, p nine, p two 


tog. 

7ist row—P thirty-two, p two tog. 

72d row—K thirty-one, n; repeat 72d row 
to the 80th row. 

80th row—P five, k fourteen, p four, p two 


tog. 

8ist row—P twenty-four. 82d row—K 
twenty-four. 83d row—P twenty-four. 

84th row—P five, k fourteen, p five. Re- 
peat from 81st row to and including ninety- 
second row. 

93d row—P twenty-four. Now commence 
working in rounds, first rearranging sts by 
placing those on the instep on two needles, 
which are now called 2d and 3d needles. 
Transfer five sts from ist to 3d needle, and 
five sts from 1st to 2d. Having fourteen sts 
on one and twenty-four sts on each of the 
other needles, k plain those five sts on 
3d needle. Hereafter knit the list needle 
always plain, and the others two rounds p 
and 3 k plain, alternately. 

The first decrease for toe is in second 
round of p, and occurs now in every other 
row at lst corner of 2d and last corner of 3d 
needle, until twenty-eight sts remain on 
three needles. Then decrease twice at 
same place in each of next two rounds. 
Transfer i.e sts so that ten sts will be on 
each of two needles, and knit one st of each 
needle (two sts) tog, casting off as knit. 
Run a cord and tassel or ribbon in the open 
work around ankle. 

nn 
OUR HEARTS. 
If we could see each other’s hearts 
As only God and spirits see them,— 
So much of sorrow and of care, 
So mahy bruises and stab wounds there, 
So small a part hath not a scar, 
So many aching wounds there are, 
Poor, bruised and mangled, bleeding hearts,— 
Methinks few would not try to soothe them. 
JOSEPH BAILEY. 





Bigson: How well 
morning, Jigson? Jigson: Yes, I never 
looked better in my life. I’m looking for a 
man who owes me ten dollars. 


you’re looking this 
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practitioner, the nurse, and 
s the intelligent housekeeper 

and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
= Hygienic Gazette. 
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a! Walter Baker & Co. uta. 
© irede-Hark DORCHESTER, MASS. wm 
HB on Every Package Established 1780. Z 


END 265c for package of magic straw hat cleaner 
in tablet form; will clean 8 to 10 hats; will clean soiled 
hats like new; will also clean all Straw,willow,rattan goods, 
cane seats. Removes ink and other stains from straw mat- 
ting. Agents wanted. SPECIALTY CO., Springfield,Mass. 


ANCER +. 


Its scientific treatment and cure. peek of ese i> 
formation free. Dr. (. Weber, 121 W. 9th St., Cincinnati, 0. 












Strength 
Restored 


Palsiod 
Limbs 


Mrs. H. T. Sadiisvury; or 11 Folett 
8t., Pawtucket, R. 1. says: 

“ About eight years ago, I was 
taken with nervous prostration 
which was followed by a partial 

aralysis of the lower limbs. The 
Sooter called it locomotor ataxia. 
I could not direct my steps, and I 
would often falldown. I tried many 

medies but was not benefited until 
I bega n taking Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills ir Pale People. 

“Several doctors had told me that 

oo was no cure for my trouble, but 

improvement continued and l 

took the pills steadily for two years. 

At the end of that time I had re- 

gained full canaeal of my limbs. The 

pain left me and has never returned.” 
Mrs. H. T. SALISBURY, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 2lst day of August, 0 

CaRg1ios L. RoGERs, 


otary Publto 



























Or. Williams’ Pink Pilis for Pale People 
are never sold by the dozen or hundred, 
but always in packages. At all drug ists, 
or direct from the Dr. Williams Medicine 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 60 cents per box, 


6 boxes §2. 
At a Big 


PARLOR ORGANS featon 


Cone world’s largest music house, Lyon & Healy of 

0, to sharply reduce stock is offering unprece- 

= values. Fine Lyon & Healy Organs formerly 

bringing $65, now $37.50; Organs formerly $75,now $42.50. 

Used Organs from $10 aR. The freight on an organ is 

prety small matter. e ship organs everywhere. 
n’t fail to write today for bargain list. 


LYON & HEALY, otsttve" 


= | CanningaoPreserving 


» By Mrs. 8. T. Rorer. This work is the re- 
sult of careful ractice in teaching beginners 
how to can and preserve fruits and vegetables, 
also the best methods of making marmalades. 
fruit butter and jellies, drying fruits and 
making syrups, and catsups, pickling, flavored 
vinegars, drying herbs,etc. Paper. Postpaid, .40 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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If you are outof employment 
:$50 or employed at unsatisfactory S 
wages, write us immediately. ® 
We can give you something to @ 


Sao that will make you $50 a month without @ 
















@any trouble. You can @ 
byour own home, re 
Pray elif you wish. 


@ You will be surprised how FASY!: 
Pmaking double that. Possi- 


Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 
easily you can make the 
®above sum. Hundreds are 

bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address , 
@*"yhow. Please investigate. Write to- day 


Seassees aeees 





+ ORANGE JUDD CO. Agents’ Dept. ), 
% 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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SPECIAL, 


If you have already 
renewed your subscrip- 
tion for 1900 and desire a 
Copy of the Atlas we will 
send the Paper-covered 
edition on Teceipt of 50 
_Cents, or the cloth for 
85 Cents, Postage paid 
by us in each case, 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 


AMILY 


WORLD, 


With Ready Reference Marginal Index on 
Each lap, so that Any Place can 
be Found at Once. 


ATLAS 





se tS SH 


Contains @9 Full Page, Five 
Color Maps and 3¢5 
Iilustrations. 




















ALL MAPS IN COLORS. 
Cost $100,000 to Perfect. | 


Fine Book Paper. 
Weighs One and One-Half Pounds. 














——— 


176 Pages, 11 1-2x 14 inches, on | 














EVERY COUNTRY 


IN THE 


WORLD, 


} 
UP-TO-DATE. 
COUNTIES AND PROVINCES | 

In Different Colors. | 





OUR NEW POSSESSIONS, 


PUERTO RICO, HAWAII, 
PHILIPPINES, CUBA, 
SHOWN IN 


Beautiful Illustrations. 
































EXCLUSIVELY FOR US. 


When in conversation an Atlas is spoken 
of, the name Rand- McNally is immediately 
identified with the production of the same, 
and is a guarantee of its high quality. 
This Atlas is printed exclusively for us 
from the latest plates, and in details, col- 
oring, printing, etc., is as useful as any 
$10 Atlas ever offered. 


ATLAS AND ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


The chief feature of our Atlasis of course 
the maps, but these are supplemented by 
over 150 pages of text, presenting to the 
reader a novel and most interesting re- 
view of 


THE WORLD’S PEOPLES, 


their origin, historical and ethnological 
development, as well as the political status 
and relative importance of the countries 
they inhabit. Profusely illustrated with 
engravings which typically portray the 
eee 

ithin an incredibly small space has been 
condensed a vast amount of historical, 
physical, educational, political and sta- 
tistical matter, touching all countries and 
governments of the world. 


Population and Location of all 
Important Places. 


ippines, 
Havana. f ; 
habitations, daily pursuits, amusements, etc. 





BEAUTIFUL PLATE PICTURES. 


We have ai great expense added 59 reproductions 
from photographs of typical views in the Phil- | 
Santiago and | 
native 


Puerto Rico, 


Hawaii, 
marvels, 


These show scenic 


$23.OO 


IN VALUE 


FOR ONLY $1.50. 


We send the Atlas in stiff paper covers, 
stpaid, and our journal one year 
ractically $3.00 in value) for only $1.50. 


BETTER STILL. 


We will send postpaid the same Atlas, 
substantially bound in silk cloth binding, 
round corners with large side stamp and 
our journal one year (practically $3.50 
in value) for $1.85. 

FREE Those accepting the above prop- 
* osition also receive a free copy 


of our YEAR BOOK and ALMAN 
for 1900. 


















| UNITED STATES. 


Under this heading is given a brief histor- 
ical description and statistical and polit- 
ical review of each State and Territory in 
the United States. 

Photographs of the Presidents of the 
United States, from Washington to McKin- 
ley are given, together with the names of 
their cabinets. 


375 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


| Showing typical epee or scenes in all coun- 
> 


tries of the world; the Presidents of the 
United States, the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, etc., etc. In addi- 
tion, colored charts show iD gq graphic 
manner comparative facts and figures of 
national and world-wide importance. 


THE MARGINAL INDEX. 


Each map has a marginal index, in which 
are given the population and area of the 
country shown, the location of the smaller 
divisions of each country, state OF province. 
and the population and location of a 
cities of any considerable size. This is @ 
great time saver in locating, especially the 
smaller cities, the exact location of which 
is not nearly so well known, of course, as 
that of more important centers of population. 
This feature alone is of great value. 


For Professional Men, Teachers, 





Students and General Readers. 


If you have already renewed your subscription for 1900 and desire a copy of the Atlas we will send the paper covered edition 
of 50 Gents, or the cloth for 85 Cents. Postage paid by us in each case. pap on on receipt 


Address all orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 



































When you a buys carriage, 


vee eeee 






P No. = Buggy. Price $38. 
> with leather quarter top. 
- 


P vehicles, harness, robes, 
> ee, ot each, mai et, ae. 


@ jobber’s and 
THE Ct 











the 
—— the biggest stock ah fullest assortment, and 
e—\ror only the cost of making, with but one moderate 
rofit added, Our plan of selling direct from the 
OF actory insures satisfaction —your money back if 
39 you're dissatisfied with your purchase—and enables 


yu save the dealer’s 


Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing many’ styles of 
blankets and horse equipments, with ange ST ae de- 
MH dod, oi - 7 a how cheaply you can 


COLUMBUS CARRIAGE | & "HARNESS: CO... P. 0. “Box 772, Columbus, 0. Buggy Harness 


profit. 






No. 240 Single s 2p 











Anun 
success in 


ralleled 
andling all 


kinds of hay including alfalfa. 
Catches the hay at a side angle and 
ight ai 


rolling it over, tosses it into a 

windrow. Saves the use of a tedder, for the 

hay cures crisp and sweet in this windrow—is 
not sunburned or bleached. 








Its revolving rakes never 

touch the ground to scrape up trash. 
It runs “smooth and easy. No 
dumping or work for the driver. 
It will save expense and waste, 
and bring you oP notch —_ 
and price. Get fult decri 


this and the Keystone Hay y hy 
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& ONLY wes et NEED. 

We have on hand 2% ares BRAND 

NEW STEEL ROOFING. “Sheets either 
flat, corrugated or “ ’ crimped. 

Price per square of 2x00 feet $i, 75 
or 100 square feet... 

No other tool than a “hate het or hammer 
is required to lay this roofing. We furnish 
with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 
nails to lay it, without additional charge, 

Write for our free catalogue No. 
of general merchandise bought by us at 


She ~ d Recei Sal 
OUR PRICES ARE ONE-HALF OF OTHERS.” 


CHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGC 5 CO. 


W. 35th & tron Sts., Chicag 
POE 
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Gardening * Pleasure 


A Guide tothe Amateur in the Fruit, Vegetable, 
and Flower Garden, with full Directions for 
the Greenhouse, Conservatory, and Window 

en. 

By Peter Henderson. A guide to the amateur in the 
fruit, vegetable and flower garden, with full descriptions 
for the greenhouse, conservatory and window garden. It 
meets the wants of all classes in country, city and village 
who keep a garden for their own enjoyment rather than 
for the sale of products. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
Postpalt. 1.50 

Ootelege ue Free of this and mapy other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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FARQUHA 
RAKE SEPARATOR 











D4 

; : 

> 

: AP : 

? : Lightest draught; }¢ 
most durable, perfect in operation and cheapest. 5 


. 4 


) Farquhar Vibrator Separator }: 


greatest capacity; wastes no grain, cleans 4 
——» ready for market. Spe- é 

cially adapted for mer- . 
chant’ threshing and P4 
: large crops. Threshes pq 
marice, flax and millet. p¢ 

&Received medals and pq 
awards at three world’s fairs. § 


FARQUHAR ; 
Celebrated Ajax Engine {| 


Received medal and high- P4 
est award at World’s Co- p¢ 
7 lumbian Exposition. Far- 
quhar’s threshing engines ; 

are the most perfect in 
use. Have seats, foot . 











brakes and two inject- 
ors. Are very strong P* 
and durable and are p¢ 
made as light as is consistent with safety. bq 
There is no record of a Farquhar boiler ever bg 
exploding. Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills and 
Agricultural Implements generally. Send for Ps 
illustrated catalogue 

A. B. FARQU AR CO., Ltd., York,Pa,. 
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Corn and 


BROO Brooms. 


A Treatise on Raising Broom Corn and Making 
Brooms on a Small or Large Scale, 


Be tindn ddd dt ttt tdi ttt te di hi 
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Contents: Broom corn and its varieties. Description 
of the plant. Introduction and extent of culture. 
Secondary products, seed, fodder and stalks. Cultivation, 
the land. Rotation. Manure. Hills or drills. mae 
of seed to the acre. Time of planting. Cultivating. 
Implements. patos. Time for harvesting. pave’ 
dwarf corn. opping, bending, or breaking. Crooke 
brush. Tabling. Cutting. Preparing for market. Curing 
the brush. Scraping or removal of the seed. Assorting 
the brush. Drying or curing house. Racksfor drying. 
Curing. Curing and handling the crop on the large sca! e. 
Baling. The press. Marketing. Commissions and See. 
Profits of the cro General conclusions, Grows a 
the large scale. hat a retired grower says. ing 
brooms. Homemade brooms, Homemade _ brooms. 
another method. Making brooms by machinery. Extent of 
the manufacture, Cloth,12mo. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Catalogns Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 








Cattle Swaine 
Sheep Horses 











Pet -Stock 
Boating Fishing 
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Torse: ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OO™ 





PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 








R complete Catalogue or Agricultural Books, address 
Fy — JUDD COMPANY, New York or 














OTASH gives ‘color, 
flavor and firmness to all 
fruits. No good fruit can 
be raised without Potash. 
Fertilizers containing at least 

8 to 109¢ of Potash will give 
best results on all fruits. Write 
for our pamphlets, which ought 
to be in every farmer’s library. 


They are sent free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 





“Goshen” Tanks 


Represent Honest 
Tank Valu@sess 


and these are the reasons why: They are made of the 
best heavy galvanized 
steel; they simply can- 
not warp, swell or fall to 
peeoes | from Crviag out; 
eavy iron boun 
rotect them nl bend- 
ng or denting. 


> ANTI-SEPTIC 


= there is no place for disease 
germs in these tanks. Pure water makes good milk and 
butter; Fay many diseases, hog cholera, etc. Don’$ 
buy until you get our 48 page catalogue, sent FREE. 


Kelly Foundry and Machine Co. 44 Purl St., Goshen, ind. 








RCHARD. PROFIT | 


ao sees working all the frut = Fr 
Par Fh sal @ produck, Cider rave 
sells readily a a profit, The Pastis 
produced by 8 
OIpER 
Made in v: 


Get our free eakal 
HYDRA 























Soon Saves Its Cost. 


A Labor Saver, Old Boy 


can do more and better work, either 
in the fieM or garden, with th 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


than three men can do with common hoes, 
Fiews, hoes, < eultivates—astride or between rows. Ifno agent 

town send $1.35 for sample delivered and terms to agents. 
U rich Mfg. Co.,47River St.,Rock Falis,!l!. 





Rife Hydraulic Engine 


Brook on Muppy WATER UsEep To 
PUMP SPRING WATER—WITHOUT MIXING, 
Water supplied for 


FARMS, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
IRRIGATION. 
Money back if you want it. 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 









DO NOT BUY 


WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY until you see our new Cata- 
logue No, 26. We will furnish it to you FREE 
Writeto oyr address, either Harvey, Ill. ,Chicago, 
Ul., or Dallas, Texas. 

F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. 


Factories at Harvey, Ill. 








Well Drillers! Use 


LOOMIS’ 


“Clipper” 
Driller. 47 


The Standard 

of America! 
Strongest! Takes least . —_ 
ower! Oarries heaviest tools! Drills much faster! 
ost convenient to handle! Will last longer and 
as, ake the owner more money than any other 

ell Brill on earth. 

We also make many other machines for drilling wells 
ofall ee mg te — depths. Machines fot Horee, Steam, 
and Gasol Write for full particulars. 


Loomis 4 “ NYMAN, TIFFIN, OHIO. 














When writing to advertisers be sure to mentios 
WH AD. 


SRE YOU SAW THE 








